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Prince Caspian 


© INTRODUCTION 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHY OF C. S. LEWIS 


C.S. Lewis was born in Belfast, and he spent his childhood in 
Ireland. From a young age, he loved to read; he and his older 
brother also invented a world full of anthropomorphized 
animals which they called Boxen. After his mother’s death when 
he was eight years old, Lewis’ father sent him to boarding 
school in England, where he became an atheist. Lewis enrolled 
in college at Oxford, but his time there was quickly interrupted 
by World War |, where he fought in the trenches in France until 
he was wounded and decommissioned. Following this stint in 
the army, he returned to school. When he completed his 
studies, he became a professor, first at University College, then 
at Magdalene College, Oxford University. In his 20s, he met 
and befriended fellow Oxford professor and writer J. R. R. 
Tolkien. Under the influence of Tolkien and others, he returned 
to Christianity, though not without struggle and enduring 
doubts. During World War Il, he and his brother sheltered 
children who had been evacuated from London during the Blitz. 
nhis 50s, Lewis met Joy Davidson Gresham, an American 
intellectual who converted to Christianity from Judaism. They 
married, first in a civil ceremony in 1956 and later in a religious 
one the following year, following her diagnosis of bone cancer. 
Following her death in 1960, he continued to raise her two 
sons from a previous marriage. Lewis himself died three years 
later of kidney failure. During his life he made important 
contributions to the scholarly field of medieval studies, penned 
science fiction and fantasy novels for children and adults, and 
wrote many autobiographical and theological works. His 
Christian faith, enduring love of the natural world, and deep 
fascination with Greek and Scandinavian mythology are 
evident in most of his fiction works. 


ea) 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


Like its predecessor novel, The Lion, the Witch, and the 
Wardrobe, Prince Caspian is set against the backdrop of World 
War Il, which was fought in Europe and Asia from 1939 to 
1945. However, the description of the Tel marine conquest of 
arnia and the eventual merging of the human and Narnian 
populations into one vibrant country borrow more from the 
orman Conquest of England almost a thousand years earlier. 
n 1066, William Duke of Normandy invaded England and 
eventually overpowered the warring Saxon factions to install 
himself on the throne. Over subsequent generations, the 
invading Norman ruling class and native Saxon populations 
merged, creating the foundation of the modern English identity. 
Finally, Prince Caspian harks briefly back to the so-called 
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Golden Age of Piracy (c. 1650-1730) when maritime piracy was 
endemic in both the Atlantic and Indian oceans: the Telmarines 
descend from a crew of shipwrecked pirates. 


RELATED LITERARY WORKS 


Prince Caspian is one of seven books in the Chronicles of Narnia 
series, which C. S. Lewis wrote during the late 1940s and early 
1950s. It is set hundreds of Narnian years (and about one Earth 
year) after the events of The Lion, the Witch, and the 
Wardrobe—the book which introduces Aslan, Peter, Susan, 
Edmund, and Lucy—and Prince Caspian refers to events in that 
book, including the hundred-year winter of the White Witch 
and Aslan’s death and resurrection. The next two books in the 
series, The Voyage of the Dawn Treader and The Silver Chair, pick 
up three and dozens of years after Prince Caspian, respectively. 
C. S. Lewis was deeply influenced by the earlier fantasy books 
of Scottish minister and writer George MacDonald, including 
The Princess and the Goblin. And Lewis's work in turn laid the 
foundation for subsequent fantasy series for young readers, 
including Ursula K. Le Guin’s A Wizard of Earthsea and the rest 
of the Earthsea Cycle, J. K. Rowling’s Harry Potter series, and 
Tony DiTerlizzi’s Spiderwick Chronicles. 


KEY FACTS 


e Full Title: Prince Caspian 

e When Written: Late 1940s 

e Where Written: Cambridge, England 

e When Published: 1951 

e Literary Period: Contemporary 

e Genre: Children’s Novel, High Fantasy, Allegory 
e Setting: The fictional world of Narnia 

e Climax: Peter faces Miraz in combat. 

e Antagonist: Miraz, Nikabrik 

e Point of View: Third Person 


EXTRA CREDIT 


Do You Know Jack? Lewis's beloved pet dog, Jacksie, was killed 
by acar when he was just four years old, and Lewis insisted on 
being called “Jacksie” in the dog’s honor. His family and close 
friends continue to call him “Jack” until his death. 


One Unlucky Day. C.S. Lewis died on the same day as John F. 
Kennedy, Jr., the 35th president of the United States. 
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DA PLOT SUMMARY 


As Peter, Susan, Edmund, and Lucy sit at a rural train station, 
waiting for the trains that will take them off to their boarding 
schools (one for the boys, one for the girls), they find 
themselves transported to another world. They arrive on a 
thickly wooded island in the center of which sits a ruined castle. 
They eventually realize it’s Cair Paravel, where they themselves 
lived when they ruled Narnia. Although they only left a year ago 
in Earth time, that means thousands of years have passed in 
Narnia. They arm and armor themselves with items from the 
castle’s treasure room. 


The next day, as they try to leave the island, they intercept two 
soldiers in a rowboat carrying out the execution of a Dwarf. 
Susan scares the soldiers off by shooting them from the trees 
(non-fatally) with her bow and arrows. She and Peter snag the 
boat and the children unbind the Dwarf (later identified as 
Trumpkin). After breakfast, Trumpkin tells them the story of 
King Caspian the Tenth, rightful ruler of Narnia. 


Prince Caspian grew up in the court of his uncle and aunt, King 
iraz and Queen Prunaprismia, hearing stories of the Golden 
Age of Narnia from his beloved Nurse. When Miraz fires the 
nurse for telling these stories, he gets a tutor called Doctor 
Cornelius. Cornelius, who is half Dwarf, half Telmarine (human) 
continues to teach Caspian about the old days in secret. When 
the king and queen finally have a son of their own, Caspian 
becomes superfluous to Miraz’s plans and Doctor Cornelius 
helps him escape the castle before Miraz can kill him. 


As Caspian rides south toward safety in a neighboring kingdom, 
his horse throws him off in a thunderstorm. Two Dwarves 
Trumpkin and another called Nikabrik) and a talking badger 
named Trufflehunter rescue the boy. Once they know who he 
is, they introduce him to other Old Narnians—talking beasts 
like Pattertwig the squirrel and Reepicheep the mouse, and 
magical creatures like Glenstorm the Centaur. Glenstorm, a 
prophet, tells them it’s time for the Old Narnians to revolt 
against Miraz under Caspian’s command. They form an army 
and take the ancient and magical place called Aslan’s How for 
their base. 


When the war goes badly, Caspian blows a magic horn which 
once belonged to Queen Susan. This is what calls the children 
back into Narnia. Trumpkin was on his way to see if anyone had 
arrived at Cair Paravel when Miraz’s supporters captured him. 
Then the children rescued him, bringing his story back to the 
present. 


Trumpkin and the children decide they must travel to Aslan’s 
How through the thick coastal woods. After a day rowing 
around the coast and another pushing through the forest, they 
reach the Rush River, which runs along the bottom of a nearly 
impassable gorge. Aslan shows Lucy the shortest path across, 
but her siblings doubt her and insist on going the longer way 
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downstream. When an attack by Telmarine forces turns them 
back, they grudgingly follow Lucy, who follows Aslan. Aslan 
takes them directly to the How, restoring their faith. 


As Trumpkin, Peter, and Edmund arrive, Caspian puts down a 
challenge from Nikabrik, who wants to turn to black magic to 
win the war. In the process, Nikabrik is killed and Caspian is 
wounded. Thus, when Peter suggests that the Narnians 
challenge Miraz to single combat to decide the war, it’s Peter 
who must fight. Goaded by his own lords Glozelle and 
Sopespian, Miraz accepts. After a long and evenly matched 
bout, Miraz trips and Glozelle jumps into the ring to stab him in 
the back. Telmarine and Old Narnian forces spring into open 
battle, which the Narnians win with the help of the reawakened 
dryads. 


Meanwhile, Aslan, Susan, and Lucy roam the countryside, 
accompanied by Bacchus. They destroy bridges and set river 
gods free. Most Telmarines flee them in terror, but some—the 
ones who will fit well in the new Narnia—follow them. They 
return just as the final battle for Narnia ends, with Caspian and 
the Narnians emerging victorious. The Old Narnian forces 
dance, feast, and celebrate late into the night. 


A few days later, Aslan summons the Telmarines who want to 
leave Narnia, which will once again belong first to the animals 
and magical creatures. He offers to send them through a 
magical door back to their ancestors’ world—Earth, as it turns 
out. It’s also time for the children to leave, and they lead the 
human exodus from Narnia, finding themselves back on the 
train platform just an instant after they left. 


£2 CHARACTERS 


MAJOR CHARACTERS 


Caspian - Prince Caspian is the rightful heir to the throne of 
Narnia. He is ahuman being, descended from Telmarines who 
nvaded Narnia generations ago. He lives with his uncle and 
aunt, King Miraz and Queen Prunaprismia—who murdered 
Caspian’s father and usurped the throne after Caspian’s 
mother died. As soon as Prunaprismia gives birth to a son in the 
novel’s present, Caspian must escape before they can murder 
him, too. In his childhood, Caspian loves nothing more than 
listening to tales of the Golden Age of Narnia from his Nurse 
and later from Doctor Cornelius. He has an instinctive faith and 
trust in Aslan. When he escapes Miraz’s clutches, he finds 
friends in Trufflehunter, Trumpkin, and, to a lesser extent, 
Nikabrik. Living in the countryside and meeting the remaining 
Old Narnians helps Caspian grow up and prepares him to 
challenge Miraz for the throne. Caspian shows himself to be a 
much better leader than his despotic uncle, taking advice from 
trusted counselors and gaining the Old Narnians’ trust by 
joining them in their fights. He asks them to risk their lives, but 
he risks his own, too. And he’s willing to take lessons from Peter 
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and Edmund when he magically summons them with Susan’s 
magical horn. He has a natural sense of right and wrong which 
leads him to reject Nikabrik’s attempt to summon dark forces. 
When Aslan reappears and helps the Old Narnians achieve 
victory, Caspian ascends to the throne with humility, protesting 
that he’s not knowledgeable or mature enough yet to feel sure 
of himself. It’s clear he will continue to rely on the counsel and 
support of others and that doing so will enable him to rule the 


country more justly and equitably than his predecessor. 


Peter - Peter is the eldest of the four siblings, including Susan, 
Edmund, and Lucy, who once ruled as kings and queens of 
arnia. When Prince Caspian blows the magic horn, they are 
pulled back to Narnia to join the Old Narnians’ fight against the 
oppressive Telmarines. Because he was the oldest and because 
he is anatural leader, Peter was named High King. 

evertheless, both in the old days and in Prince Caspian’s 
present, he wields power with care, telling Caspian that he has 
no designs to rule Narnia again himself, and consulting his 
siblings when making important decisions. He opts for 
consensus rather than command. He shows great personal 
bravery when he fights Miraz in single combat and 
demonstrates gallant and chivalrous attitude; he refuses to 
press an unfair advantage and strike after Miraz has tripped. 
This book showcases his growing maturity in the form of self- 
possession and self-confidence, and he accepts the news that 
he will never again return to Narnia with grace. He leads the 
procession of humans—both his siblings and many of the 
Telmarines—through Aslan’s magic door and back to Earth in 
the end. 


Lucy - Lucy is Peter, Edmund, and Susan’s younger sister. 
When Prince Caspian blows the magic horn, they are pulled 
back into Narnia to join the Old Narnians’ fight against the 
oppressive Telmarines. She is a kind, brave, and trusting girl 
who has a special connection with Aslan. At Cair Paravel, she 
shows herself to be braver than Susan, although like her sister, 
she tends to shy away from battle or excessively bloody scenes. 
But she’s not squeamish, either, and her skills and magical 
potion save the grievously wounded Reepicheep from certain 
death. Although she often knows the right thing to do, her older 
siblings tend to disbelieve or ignore her because she is the 
youngest. Aslan teaches her that she must follow what she 
nows to be right, even if others contradict her. She has a 
special connection with the lion, which is why he shows himself 
to her first. In the end she returns to her own world with her 
siblings, trusting in the promise that she will one day return to 
arnia. 


Edmund - Edmund is Peter, Susan, and Lucy’s brother. With 
them he once stumbled into Narnia and (after a while) joined 
them in ruling the country. Like his brother Peter, he’s practical, 
rugged, and brave; he challenges Trumpkin to a contest to 
prove that he and his siblings are the ancient kings and queens 
and not mere children. And although he continues to tease 
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Trumpkin after winning, he does so in a kind and good-natured 
way. Edmund tends to side with Lucy against Peter and Susan, 
especially when Lucy claims to see Aslan and the rest cannot. 
He trusts his youngest sister’s ability to see and understand 
what to do far before everyone else. When they finally reach 
the Old Narnia encampment, Edmund joins Peter in doing 
whatever he can to support Caspian’s cause and see the young 
prince claim the throne. In the end, he leaves Narnia with his 
siblings and returns to England. 


Susan - Susan is Peter, Edmund, and Lucy’s sister. With them 
she once stumbled into Narnia through a wardrobe and ruled 
for years as one of the country’s queens. She is good at 
swimming and archery but has a timid and caring personality 
that makes her hesitate to hurt anyone or to look at anything 
bloody or dangerous. She has less faith in Aslan than Lucy, and 
she leans on her authority as the older sister when it suits her. 
Inthe end, she leaves Narnia with her siblings, never to return 
again. 


Aslan - Aslan is a magical lion associated with divine power in 
Narnia. He is the one who confirms and counsels the human 
boys and girls who sit on the throne, first Peter, Susan, Edmund, 
and Lucy, and later Prince Caspian. Although Aslan lives far 
beyond the Eastern Sea, he reappears when Narnia needs his 
help. His magical roar reawakens the dryads and naiads, 
summons Bacchus and Silenus, directs their efforts to bless 
Narnia with fertility and abundance, and restores the natural 
splendors which the Telmarines ruined with their excessive and 
abusive attempts to constrain nature. In Prince Caspian, his 
main lesson to the children is about the importance of faith and 
belief, so he doesn’t show himself to them directly as he once 
did. Only Lucy can see him at first, and he reveals himself to the 
others as their faith in him increases. Although he is strong and 
fierce (he is a lion, after all), he is also gentle, kind, and loving: he 
summons the Telmarines who join him with names like 
“sweetheart” and “my love” Lucy loves Aslan with a fierce and 
untouchable loyalty. His presence brings a feeling of 
overwhelming peace, security, and happiness to his followers. 
Inthe end, he confirms Prince Caspian’s right to rule and sends 
the abusive Telmarines back to the world from which they 
came. 


Trumpkin/the Dwarf/D.L.F. - Trumpkin is a redheaded Dwarf 
and is Trufflehunter and Nikabrik’s friend Along with these 
friends, he rescues and shelters Prince Caspian. He 
subsequently becomes one of Caspian’s trusted advisors 
during the war. Trumpkin has a characteristic tendency to 
invent alliterative interjections like “whistles and whirligigs!” 
Lacking the long, ancestral memory of a talking animal, 
Trumpkin has what would best be described as an agnostic 
approach toward Aslan at the beginning of the book, neither 
exactly believing in the great lion nor rejecting his existence 
entirely. Similarly, he must see proof with his own eyes that 
Peter, Susan, Edmund, and Lucy are who they claim to be 
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before trusting them. Once receiving proof, however, he 
immediately extends his faith and loyalty first to the children 
and then to the great lion. He shows bravery and loyalty when 
he accepts the dangerous mission to Cair Paravel from Prince 
Caspian (even though he worries that there are ghosts in the 
woods) and when he goes with the others to follow the (still- 
invisible) Aslan through the night to Aslan’s How. For his 
contributions to the Old Narnian cause, Caspian inducts him 
into the Knights of the Golden Lion. 


Nikabrik - Nikabrik is a Dwarf and Trufflehunter and 
Trumpkin’s friend He belongs to the Black Dwarves, identified 
as such because of their black hair and beards. Of the trio, he is 
the least friendly towards Prince Caspian; remembering all too 
well the grievances of his people under the Telmarines’ cruel 
and corrupt domination, he distrusts all humans. And he feels a 
particularly keen dislike for what he calls “half-and-halfers,’ or 
those with mixed ancestry between Telmarines and Dwarves, 
like Doctor Cornelius. Hurt and haunted by the trauma of his 
people's past, Nikabrik wants power and will do anything to get 
it. Initially, this means joining his friends in supporting Caspian’s 
cause. But when he begins to feel hope of their eventual victory 
fading, he focuses on his own personal grievances, valuing the 
losses and sacrifices made by the Dwarves more than anyone 
else's. His lust for power even leads him into dark paths, allying 
him with evil magical creatures like hags, ogres, and 
werewolves. Eventually, he proposes summoning the long-dead 
White Witch who once plunged Narnia into eternal winter to 
avenge the Old Narnians against their Tel marine oppressors. 
He dies when his evil friends attack Caspian, Trufflehunter, and 
Doctor Cornelius, leading to a free-for-all in the counci 
chambers. 


Trufflehunter - Trufflehunter is a talking badger and a friend to 
Nikabrik and Trumpkin. With them, he rescues Prince Caspian, 
tending to the boy’s injuries after he falls from his horse in a 
storm. Trufflehunter represents the Narnian talking animals in 
general, and like them he exemplifies loyalty, a long memory, 
and patience in adversity. He frequently tempers Nikabrik’s 
worst impulses and patiently tries to convince both him and 
Trumpkin to believe in the stories of the Golden Age and what 
he knows about Aslan. Trufflenunter becomes one of Prince 
Caspian’s most trusted advisors during the war between Old 
arnians and Telmarine forces, sitting in council in Aslan’s How 
and weighing in on all important decisions. In the end, Caspian 
rewards him for his loyal friendship and support by knighting 
him in the Order of the Golden Lion. 


Doctor Cornelius - Doctor Cornelius is the tutor King Miraz 
hires to replace Prince Caspian’s beloved Nurse. Cornelius is 
mixed-race, with Telmarine (human) and Dwarf ancestors. This 
gives him a connection to and an interest in the Golden Age of 
arnia, and he has already done a lot of research about the 
past when he becomes Caspian’s tutor. He teaches these things 
to the boy in secret to escape Miraz’s attention. Cornelius also 
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explains to Caspian facts about his own history, including how 
Miraz murdered Caspian’s father and stole his rightful throne. 
When Prunaprismia gives birth to a son, it’s Cornelius who 
helps Caspian escape and gives him the magical horn he 
eventually uses to summon help. Eventually, he follows Caspian 
to the Old Narnian side where he becomes a wise and trusted 
counselor to all (except Nikabrik, who despises him for his 
mixed heritage). When Caspian prepares to ascend to the 
throne, he elevates Cornelius to Lord Chancellor. 


Miraz - Miraz, the novel’s antagonist, is the King of Narnia and 
the uncle to its rightful heir, Prince Caspian. He murdered his 
own brother (Caspian’s father) and became regent during 
Caspian’s infancy; after Caspian’s mother died, Miraz purged 
the Telmarine nobility of men still loyal to the baby prince then 
declared himself king and his wife, Prunaprismia, queen. He 
shelters Caspian until he has a son and heir of his own. He's 
selfish, cruel, and prone to angry outbursts. He fears the 
magical creatures of the Old Days. When Peter challenges him 
to individual combat, Glozelle and Sopespian encourage him to 
accept (against better judgement) by insinuating that he’s a 
coward if he doesn’t. He dies when Glozelle stabs him in the 
back. 


Reepicheep - Reepicheep is a talking mouse who's friends with 
Trufflehunter, Trumpkin, and Nikabrik. He’s the leader of a 
band that joins the Old Narnian cause in support of Prince 
Caspian. Only a foot tall, he often initially escapes the notice of 
those around him. But what he lacks in size, he makes up for in 
gallantry and bravery. He has a long, sharp sword and an 
elegant moustache of whiskers, which he frequently twirls in 
his fingers when he’s talking. He volunteers for all jobs—the 
more dangerous, the better, including walking through Aslan’s 
magical door into an entirely alien world—and frequently 
plunges into battle with gusto. He’s nearly killed in the final, 
climactic battle between the two sides, but Lucy revives him 
with her magic cordial. Aslan implies that Reepicheep may care 
too much about his honor, but Reepicheep feels that his 
unerring dignity keeps him from being dismissed by others. 


Glozelle - Glozelle and his friend Sopespian are Telmarine 
ords. They supported Miraz when he murdered his brother, 
illed Telmarine nobles who weren't loyal to him, and claimed 
the Narnian throne. Sopespian and Glozelle betray Miraz in 
turn, first convincing him to face Peter in single combat and 
trying to use that moment to seize power for themselves. 
ozelle fatally stabs Miraz in the back. It’s unclear if he dies in 
e final battle, as he disappears from the narrative. 


=a) 


Sopespian - Sopespian and his friend Glozelle are Telmarine 
ords. They supported Miraz when he murdered his brother, 
illed Telmarine nobles who weren't loyal to him, and claimed 
the Narnian throne. Sopespian and Glozelle betray Miraz in 
turn, first convincing him to face Peter in single combat and 
trying to use that moment to seize power for themselves. It’s 
unclear if he dies in the final battle, as he disappears from the 
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narrative. 


Glenstorm - Glenstorm the centaur is a friend of 
Trufflehunter, Trumpkin, and Nikabrik. A natural astronomer 
and prophet, he understands immediately that Prince Caspian 
is destined to overthrow his wicked uncle, King Miraz, and 
restore peace to Narnia. Glenstorm rouses the young prince up 
for the fight. He frequently fulfils important roles on the Old 
Narnian side, including accompanying Edmund to deliver 
Peter's challenge to Miraz and standing as one of the marshals 
during Peter’s and Miraz’s combat. 


Bacchus - Bacchus is the Greek god of winemaking, orchards, 
fruit, and fertility, among other things. In Prince Caspian, he 
represents a wild, almost dangerous generative force which is 
safest when exercised under Aslan’s watchful eye. He and his 
followers, the Maenads and Silenus, join the Old Narnia forces 
when Aslan reawakens the dryads (tree spirits), naiads (water 
spirits), and other minor ancient Greek divinities. 


Pattertwig - Pattertwig is a talking squirrel and is friends with 
Trufflehunter, Trumpkin, and Nikabrik. He carries their 
message to the talking beasts and other magical creatures of 
Narnia to introduce the Old Narnians to Prince Caspian. Later, 
Caspian sends him to the Lantern Wastes to see if the help 
summoned by the magic horn will arrive there. 


Bulgy Bears - The three Bulgy Bears are talking beasts and are 
friends with Trufflehunter, Trumpkin, and Nikabrik. They join 
Prince Caspian’s cause. When Peter fights in single combat 
with Miraz, the eldest Bulgy Bear reminds the High King of the 
bears’ hereditary and traditional right to supply a marshal for 
such contests. 


MINOR CHARACTERS 


Wimbleweather - Wimbleweather is a giant who joins the Old 
Narnian side in support of Prince Caspian’s claim on the throne. 
A gentle, conscientious person, Wimbleweather is nevertheless 
not very clever—at one point, his premature entry into battle 
ruins one of Caspian’s important battle plans. 


Silenus - In Greek mythology, Silenus is Bacchus’s tutor. 
Sometimes myths portray him as satyr (a male nature symbol 
that represents fertility and sometimes has animalistic 
features) and he often rides a donkey. In Prince Caspian he rides 
with Bacchus’s supporters on the Old Narnia side. 


Nurse - Prince Caspian’s beloved Nurse is of mixed Telmarine 
and Dwarf blood. She tells him stores of the Old Days until 
Miraz finds out and banishes her from the castle. Aslan later 
revives her from an unspecified illness and reunites her with 
Caspian. 


Gwendolen - Gwendolen is a student in Miss Prizzle’s class at 
a girls’ school in Beruna. She doesn’t fear Aslan and joins him 
when he passes her school. 


Miss Prizzle - Miss Prizzle teaches at a girls’ school in Beruna. 
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In her strictness, she chastises Gwendolen. She fears Aslan and 
flees when he passes by her classroom. 


Prunaprismia - Prunaprismia is King Miraz’s wife and Prince 
Caspian’s aunt Although childless for many years, when she 
finally gives birth to a son, this sends Caspian into hiding. 


TERMS 


Allegory - An allegory is a form of extended metaphor where 
characters, things, or events in one story refer to meanings that 
lie outside the story itself. It is a genre which was popular in the 
medieval period. Although C. S. Lewis explicitly said that he did 
not write The Chronicles of Narnia as a direct allegory of 
Christianity, he certainly did use an allegorical mode to create 
suggestive links between the two. Aslan’s role throughout the 
series mirrors the story of Jesus Christ in the Christian Bible, 
for example. Prince Caspian employs these same resonances 
while also focusing on its own plot and embracing Greek 
mythology (for instance in the characters of Bacchus and 
Silenus and the presence of dryads and naiads). 


Dryad - In ancient Greek mythology, dryads were the nymphs 
(minor nature gods and goddesses) believed to inhabit and 
animate trees. Because Prince Caspian operates in the realm of 
fantasy, it imagines the dryads as much more dynamic than in 
Greek mythology; Narnian dryads live in the trees and can 
assume their tree- or human-like forms at will. 


@ THEMES 


In LitCharts literature guides, each theme gets its own color- 
coded icon. These icons make it easy to track where the themes 
occur most prominently throughout the work. If you don't have 
acolor printer, you can still use the icons to track themes in 
black and white. 


GOOD VS. EVIL 


OO In Prince Caspian, Prince Caspian calls Peter, Susan, 
Edmund, and Lucy from their world into Narnia 
with the help of a magic horn. He needs their help 
to defeat his uncle, King Miraz, who has stolen Caspian’s 
rightful throne. Evil forces are afoot in Narnia, especially 
among the Telmarines, a race descended from a group of 
bloodthirsty pirates who fell through a crack between the 
worlds centuries earlier. As an allegory of Lewis’s Christian 
values and as achildren’s story, Prince Caspian presents a fairly 
straightforward conflict between good and evil, arguing that 
the world can only be restored through self-sacrifice and 
concern for others. The forces of good win because they are 
concerned about working together and taking care of each 
other, and this gives them a strength and resilience that the 
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Telmarines lack. For instance, the book pointedly reminds 
readers how Aslan willingly sacrificed his own life to deliver 
Narnia in the previous book in the series. And Caspian himself 
earns the trust of the Old Narnians by treating them with 
respect and not putting his own interests above theirs. When 
an injury prevents Caspian from challenging Miraz himself, 
Peter selflessly takes on the responsibility, risking his life for 
the good of Narnia. His action parallels Aslan’s earlier sacrifice, 
and it allows good to prevail. When Peter’s challenge hands a 
decisive victory to the Narnian forces, they celebrate together, 
then welcome any Telmarine humans who want to join them 
into their new kingdom. In this way, they show their 
commitment to the generosity and community that allow good 
to flourish. 


On the other hand, the Telmarines generally exemplify 
selfishness, from Miraz (who stole the throne) to lords Glozelle 
and Sopespian (who in turn murder Miraz) to the everyday 
Telmarines who build bridges and cut down trees to reshape 
nature to suit their whims. Their actions are framed as selfish 
and evil—they gain power by subjugating nature and other 
beings. However, the Narnian side isn’t immune from such 
selfishness: Nikabrik’s single-minded focus on the abuses 
suffered by the Dwarves, and his concern to restore their 
r 
t 


ights, even at the expense of others, ends up leading him down 
he path of evil, too. With this, Prince Caspian highlights that 
anyone is capable of either good or evil: just as Narnian-allied 
ikabrik exemplifies evil, the Telmarines who choose to accept 
Aslan and remain in Narnia ultimately exemplify good. 

e allegorical elements to imbue books like Prince 

Caspian with the beliefs and values of his devout 

Christian faith. Aslan functions as a Christ figure, a link 
between the natural and spiritual worlds, both divine and 
vulnerable to suffering and death. Prince Caspian makes a fairly 
explicit claim that the world is better when people embrace 
Christian values. More specifically, Aslan’s slow revelation of 
himself teaches the oppressed Old Narnians (and Peter, Susan, 


and Edmund) the true meaning of faith: believing and trusting 
in something even when a person cannot see it. 


FAITH AND BELIEF 


In the Chronicles of Narnia, C.S. Lewis uses 


When the story opens, it’s been generations since Aslan left 
arnia. In his absence, the Telmarines have taken over. They 
harbor a superstitious fear of Aslan and of the nature spirits, 
dryads and naiads, that used to flourish in Narnia. But their 
abuse of the land and its creatures suggests that they do not 
truly fear Aslan or ever expect his return. Talking beasts, with 
their long ancestral memories, and some mixed-race Telmarines 
like Doctor Cornelius and Caspian’s Nurse) maintain their 
aith in Aslan. But other magical creatures, like Trumpkin and 
ikabrik, have lost theirs, due in part to their belief that he 
abandoned them. Before Aslan can restore order to Narnia, 


f 
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those who cannot or do not believe in him must learn to. Only 
when Edmund, then Peter, then finally Susan remember their 
faith can they once again see Aslan, whom Lucy has been able 
to see from the start. Trumpkin’s doubt vanishes the instant he 
sees the lion in the flesh, and a delighted Aslan pounces on the 
Dwarf and declares that they will be great friends. The 
Telmarines who embrace him are welcome to stay, and those 
who don't are repatriated to the land from which they came. 
The instant a person believes, their prior disbelief counts for 
nothing. Aslan never forces himself on anyone, and he doesn’t 
punish doubters. Instead, his actions argue that faith is a 
voluntary choice a person must make. Through the voluntary 
acts of faith of all the Narnians collectively, human, magical 
creature, and beast, Aslan restores Narnia to its former glory. 


POWER VS. LEADERSHIP 


In Narnia’s Golden Age, King Peter, Queen Susan, 

King Edmund, and Queen Lucy ruled together, 

guided by Aslan himself. They shared their power 
and respected the magical and woodland creatures who were 
their subjects, and everyone flourished. In contrast, Telmarine 
rule is characterized by abuses of power and the entire land 
suffers because of it. Again and again, the book shows how the 
Telmarines value power—over each other, over their enemies, 
and over nature itself. And with this, Prince Caspian draws a 
distinction between raw, unchecked power over one’s subjects 
a 
O 


nd true leadership, which expresses humility, seeks the good 
f the group, and allows everyone to have a voice. 


The book also argues that the seeds of destruction often lie ina 
person's lust for power. Miraz killed his own brother and stole 
the throne from Prince Caspian. To maintain his grip on power, 
he also murdered any noblemen who failed to show absolute 
loyalty to him. He rules like a cruel and petty tyrant, overtaxing 
the populace and enacting punishing laws. But his own alleged 
supporters, Glozelle and Sopespian, in turn murder him to seize 
more power themselves. In contrast to his criminal uncle, 
Caspian comes to power by learning how to be a good ruler 
through Doctor Cornelius’s lessons, then by earning the 
friendship of Old Narnians like Trumpkin, Trufflehunter, and 
the rest. Even after the final, climactic battle, he still doesn't feel 
entitled to rule, as he tells Aslan. And this, Aslan replies, is the 
mark of a true leader: he understands his responsibilities to 
others and works collaboratively with them rather than using 
his power to enrich or empower himself at others’ expense. 
Thus, the book claims the best use of worldly power sees a 
leader working collaboratively with others, admitting when he 
or she doesn’t know a thing, and submitting them to the higher 
powers of nature and the divine (represented in the book by 
Aslan). And the leader who can do these things well will be 
loved by their subjects. 
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FEAR AND COURAGE 


Because it centers around a civil war between 
Telmarine humans and Old Narnians, what 
constitutes courage is a constant question in Prince 
Caspian. Certainly, there are many opportunities for characters 
to demonstrate courage, from night-time treks through 
unknown territory, to engaging in open war, to individual 
combat. Each example of courageous action adds to the book’s 
argument that courage is one of the highest and best virtues a 
person can have. Caspian shows courage and keeps his head in 
dangerous circumstances when he leaves his home to escape 
being murdered by his uncle, King Miraz, and when he finds 
himself in the den of three Old Narnians, one of whom 
(Nickabrik) wants to murder him, too. Then, despite his youth 
and inexperience, he agrees to lead the Old Narnian forces, 
gaining their trust through his willingness to risk his own safety 
and life on the battlefield. Similarly, Reepicheep the talking 
mouse shows courage far beyond what one would expect for 
his small size and the Old Narnians universally love and respect 
him for it. Even Miraz values courage, albeit mixed with vanity, 
when he agrees to face Peter in individual combat after his 
advisors Glozelle and Sopespeian imply that not doing so would 
be cowardly. 


2 


However, while the book places a high value on courage, it still 
takes a very forgiving and gentle view of those whose courage 
fails at one time or another. Although it perpetually portrays 
Susan as scared—from her fear of the dark in the ruins of Cair 
Paravel, to her refusal to trust Lucy’s claims about Aslan unless 
she sees him with her own eyes—when Susan finally comes face 
to face with Aslan, he doesn’t upbraid her for her poor choices. 
nstead, he has compassion for her, understanding that her 
actions arise from listening to her fears too much. He restores 
her confidence before he leads the children into the endgame 
of the Narnian war. Although the novel thus acknowledges that 
fear is a very human—and thus forgivable—offense, the book 
encourages its readers to value examples of courage and to 
strive to emulate them. 


£3 SYMBOLS 


Symbols appear in teal text throughout the Summary and 
Analysis sections of this LitChart. 


HORN 


In Prince Caspian, the horn symbolizes the 
importance of faith and belief. The horn itself is 
magical, and it can summon help whenever someone blows on 
it. But because it is magical, the timing and form of that help 
isn't clear before it arrives. Therefore, anyone using the horn 
must first believe in its abilities and then must trust—that is, 
have faith—that it will work. When Prince Caspian blows the 
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horn, it summons Peter, Susan, Edmund, and Lucy to Narnia. 
But because the results aren't immediately discernable, 
Nikabrik soon loses faith in the horn’s efficacy. In contrast, 
Trufflehunter (and to a lesser extent, Trumpkin) believe it will 
work, and their faith is rewarded with an Old Narnian victory in 
the war against the Telmarine oppressors. 


ee QUOTES 


Note: all page numbers for the quotes below refer to the 
HarperCollins edition of Prince Caspian published in 2002. 


Chapter 1: The Island Quotes 


@@ Then they talked about their plans for the next meal. Lucy 
wanted to go back to the sea and catch shrimps, until someone 
pointed out that they had no nets. Edmund said they must 
gather gulls’ eggs from the rocks, but when they came to think 
of it, they couldn't remember having seen any gulls’ eggs and 
wouldn't be able to cook them if they found any. Peter thought 
to himself that unless they had some stroke of luck they would 
soon be glad to eat raw eggs, but he didn’t see the point in 
saying this out loud. Susan said it was a pity they had eaten the 
sandwiches so soon. One or two tempers very nearly got lost at 
this point. Finally Edmund said: 


“Look here. There’s only one thing to be done. We must explore 
the wood.” 


Related Characters: Edmund (speaker), Caspian, Peter, 
Lucy, Susan, Aslan, Miraz 


Related Themes: @ 


Page Number: 9 


Explanation and Analysis 


After magic pulls Peter, Susan, Edmund, and Lucy from their 
own world into another place, they quickly set about 
exploring the densely wooded island on which they find 
themselves. In this passage, they try to figure out a source 
of food to sustain them if necessary. In Prince Caspian, 
Narnia finds itself between two golden ages: the one in 
which the four siblings ruled under Aslan as kings and 
queens, and the presumptive one in which Prince Caspian 
will take his rightful place on the throne. Between these 
bookends, King Miraz and his Telmarine supporters rule 
with authoritarian violence, suppressing stories about the 
old days (because their forebears annihilated as many 
Narnian species as possible) and using the land for their 
own purposes without regard for the other creatures that 
may still live on it. 
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The book thus contrasts the authoritarian, selfish, and little over a year. This contributes to their difficulty in 
power-hungry rule of Miraz with the fair, just, and equitable believing the evidence in front of their eyes. 
leadership of the four children. This passage shows them But faith requires believing even when belief contradicts 


working together, even when they don't agree with each 


one’s received knowledge or cherished beliefs about the 
other. But love, trust, and respect animate their 


world, and faith is a major theme in this book. Faith in Aslan 
relationships. No one rejects anyone else's ideas out of hand and belief in the truth of legends about the Golden Age 
(although clearly, they ultimately realize that some of their have kept hope alive among the oppressed Telmarines and 
ideas won't work). And although the children lose their Old Narnians alike. Later, Lucy’s faith in Aslan helps her lead 
tempers over time, that Nee ES do with their dire her siblings safely to Prince Caspian’s encampment. Though 
circumstances than with disrespect for one another. In this the book stresses faith’s importance, it also shows how 


way, the children model a version of leadership that challenging maintaining one’s faith can be. In this passage, 
emphasizes the good of the group—as when they share the for instance, all four siblings struggle to believe the obvious: 
two sandwiches they brought to Narnia among the four of that they have returned to Narnia. Peter must lead them 
them—rather than the needs of any one person. through four important pieces of evidence before any of 
them even consider the possibility, even though, as Lucy 
says here, all of them have a suspicious feeling that they are 
in a magical and familiar place. 


Chapter 2: The Ancient Treasure House Quotes 


@@ “Now, said Peter in quite a different voice, “it’s about time 
we four started using our brains.’ 


“What about?” asked Edmund. @@ “Oh, do let's leave it alone,’ said Susan. “We can try it in the 
morning. If we've got to spend the night here, | don’t want 
an open door at my back and a great big black hole that 
anything might come out of, besides the draft and the damp. 
And it'll soon be dark.” 


“Have none of you guessed where we are?” said Peter. 


“Go on, go on,’ said Lucy, “I’ve felt for hours that there was 
some wonderful mystery hanging about this place.’ 


Fire ahead, Peter,’ said Edmund. "We're all listening. “Susan! How can you?” said Lucy with a reproachful glance. But 


“We are in the ruins of Cair Paravel itself’ said Peter. both the boys were too much excited to take any notice of 
“But | say,’ replied Edmund. “| mean, how do you make that out? Susan’s advice. They worked at the ivy with their hands and 
This place has been ruined for ages. Look at all those big trees with Peter's pocket-knife till the knife broke. After that they 
growing right up to the gates. Look at the very stones. Anybody used Edmund's. 

can see that nobody has lived here for hundreds of years.” 


“| know,’ said Peter. “That is the difficulty. But let’s leave that Related Characters: Lucy, Susan (speaker), Peter, Edmund 
out for the moment. | want to take the points one by one.” 
Related Themes: O 


Page Number: 21 


Related Characters: Peter, Lucy, Edmund (speaker), 
Caspian, Susan, Aslan 
Explanation and Analysis 


Related Themes: To determine whether they have found the ruins of Cair 
Paravel, Lucy suggests that she and her siblings look for the 
door to the treasure vault which stood at the back of their 
Explanation and Analysis great hall. As Peter and Edmund begin to tear down the ivy 
on the wall, Susan gives voice to her fears. She seems to 
have forgotten all she and her siblings faced—and 
overcame—during their first visit to Narnia. It’s hard to te 
whether her fear arises from the idea that this is Cair 
Paravel (in which case, the children have returned to a 
Narnia quite different from the one they left) or from the 
idea that they may be in a totally new place from which they 
may or may not be able to return. In either case, she wants 
to choose ignorance over truth. And in this way, she betrays 


Page Number: 18 


After the children find an overgrown orchard and ruined 
castle (which provide them necessary food and shelter), 

they begin to puzzle out where they landed. When Susan 
finds a golden chess piece that looks exactly like one they 
used to have at Cair Paravel, they must consider the 
possibility that they have, in fact, returned to the ruins of 
their old home. Although hundreds of years seem to have 
passed in Narnia, they've only been back in England for a 
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not just her fear but her lack of faith in Narnia—and, by 
extension, in Aslan. 


n contrast, Lucy feels more and more confident as she feels 
increasingly sure that they have returned to Narnia. 
Although she’s the youngest of the four, and still a child in 
her own world, here she has the grace, courage, and bearing 
of a true leader. The contrast between her and Susan points 
to the importance of faith. But it also illustrates the 
voluntary nature of belief: even though all the evidence 
points toward the conclusion that the children have 
returned to Narnia, Susan’s ignores the evidence and 
chooses to listen to her fears instead. 


Chapter 4: The Dwarf Tells of Prince Caspian 
Quotes 


@@ “Oh, don't you know?” he said. “Aslan is the great Lion who 


comes from over the sea.” 


“Who has been telling you all this nonsense?” said the King ina 
voice of thunder. Caspian was frightened and said nothing. 


“Your Royal Highness,” said King Miraz, [...] “| insist upon being 
answered. Look me in the face. Who has been telling you this 
pack of lies?” 


« 


—Nurse;,’ faltered Caspian, and burst into tears. 


“Stop that noise,’ said his uncle, taking Caspian by the shoulders 
and giving him a shake. “Stop it. And never let me catch you 
talking—or thinking either—about all those silly stories again. 
There never were those Kings and Queens. How could there be 
two Kings at the same time? And there’s no such person as 
Aslan. And there are no such things as lions. And there never 
was a time when animals could talk. Do you hear?” 


Related Characters: Caspian, Miraz (speaker), Aslan, 
Doctor Cornelius, Nurse 


Related Themes: @) © Q 


Page Number: 43-44 


Explanation and Analysis 


Prince Caspian grows up in the home of his distant and cold 
uncle, King Miraz, hearing stories of the Narnian Golden 
Age from his beloved Nurse. In his youth and naiveté, he 
once admits this secret knowledge to Miraz, who responds 
poorly. In this passage, Prince Caspian declares his belief in 
Aslan, the mighty divine being who rules over Narnia. This 
demonstrates faith on his part—after all, Aslan hasn't been 
seen in the country in generations—and contributes to the 
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sense that his ascension to the throne will one day restore 
Narnian glory. It also portrays him as a sensitive and honest 
child who is naturally good of character and temperament. 


In contrast, the evil Miraz is cruel and frightening. He 
rejects the idea of Aslan as a fairy tale and betrays his own 
selfishly individualistic, power-hungry, and abusive style of 
leadership when he declares the impossibility of having 
more than one person ruling the country together. He 
cannot imagine a world where justice and cooperation 
prevail over selfishness and violence. 


But the very fact that Caspian’s Nurse and her replacement, 
Doctor Cornelius, still know stories of the Golden Age 
points at the limits of Miraz’s power. He encourages the 
Telmarine people’s superstitious fear of the forests and the 
coastlines in hopes of keeping them from learning about 
their people's violent history or anything else that might 
make them question their right to rule. But he cannot 
suppress the truth any more than he can prevent Aslan 
from returning and restoring order to the country Miraz 
and his ancestors have abused. 


@@ ‘Listen,’ said the Doctor. “All you have heard about Old 

Narnia is true. It is not the land of Men. It is the country of 
Aslan, the country of the Walking Trees and Visible Naiads, of 
Fauns and Satyrs, of Dwarfs and Giants, of the gods and the 
Centaurs, of Talking Beasts. It was against these that the first 
Caspian fought. It is you Telmarines who silenced the beasts 
and the trees and the fountains, and who killed and drove away 
the Dwarfs and the Fauns, and are now trying to cover up even 
the memory of them. The king does not allow them to be spoke 
of.’ 


“Oh, | do wish we hadn't,’ said Caspian. “And | am glad it was all 
true, even if it is all over’ 


“Many of your race wish that in secret,’ said Doctor Cornelius. 


Related Characters: Caspian, Doctor Cornelius (speaker), 
Aslan, Miraz 


Related Themes: © 


Page Number: 52 


Explanation and Analysis 


On the night that Doctor Cornelius takes Prince Caspian to 
see the conjunction of the stars, which represent victory 
and peace (itself a foreshadowing of Caspian’s eventual 
triumph over his uncle Miraz and the restoration of Narnian 
glory), Doctor Cornelius tells Caspian the truth about his 
ancestors, who invaded and conquered Narnia generations 
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earlier. His list of magical creatures confirms the abundance 
of old Narnia and hints at just how impoverished Telmarine 
oppression has made Narnia. Where dozens of wonderful 
and magical species once flourished under the watchful eye 
of Aslan, now only mixed-race Dwarf-Telmarines have 
survived in secret. Other Old Narnians may have escaped 
the genocide, but Doctor Cornelius admits soon afterward 
that he hasn't been able to find definitive proof of any of 
them, despite a lifetime of searching. 


Caspian’s instant regret and feeling of shame for his 
ancestors’ actions, in combination with his wish to restore 
the old order yet again points toward his fitness to sit on the 
Narnian throne. And, Doctor Cornelius hints, despite 
Miraz’s strenuous efforts and Aslan’s long absence from 
Narnia, people still have faith in Aslan. Together, these facts 
foreshadow the impending restoration of Narnian glory at 
the behest of Aslan, with Caspian taking his place as ruler of 
anew, society of humans and magical creatures living 
together in harmony. 


Chapter 5: Caspian’s Adventure in the Mountains 
Quotes 

@@ He also learned a great deal by using his own eyes and 
ears. As alittle boy he had often wondered why he disliked his 
aunt, Queen Prunaprismia; he now saw that it was because she 
disliked him. He also began to see that Narnia was an unhappy 


country. The taxes were high and the laws were stern and 
Miraz was a cruel man. 


Related Characters: Caspian, Doctor Cornelius, Miraz, 
Prunaprismia 


Related Themes: © 


Page Number: 58 


Explanation and Analysis 


As he grows older and receives instruction from Doctor 
Cornelius, Caspian comes to understand many things about 
ife in Narnia under Telmarine power, as this quote outlines. 
Although Doctor Cornelius hasn't yet told the prince how 
iraz murdered Caspian’s father and usurped the throne, 
Caspian nevertheless realizes how little his family like him. 
And he learns an important lesson about being a good 
eader: if you dislike a person (as the queen dislikes her 
nephew), then they will be bound to dislike you back. Good 
eadership, like all good relationships, must be founded in 
mutual respect. 
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Caspian also begins to see the ways in which his 
people—and his Uncle Miraz specifically—govern badly and 
represent cruelty and evil in the world. Not only did the 
Telmarines massacre and send into hiding the original 
residents of Narnia, but those in power selfishly look out for 
themselves instead of taking care of their people—the rich 
tax the poor, the book suggests, to fund their own opulent 
royal lifestyles. Cruelty and an amoral willingness to do 
anything (even murder his own brother) may have given 
Miraz power of a sort, but it is unstable, based more in fear 
than in love and respect. By looking to his aunt and uncle, 
Caspian learns important lessons on how he should not act 
as a one-day ruler—and by implication, learns to value 
honesty, respect, and taking care of others. 


e@@ Whistles and whirligigs! Trufflehunter,’ said Trumpkin, 
“You don't mean you want to give the country to Humans?” 


“| said nothing about that,’ answered the Badger. “It’s not Men's 
country (who should know that better than me?) But it’s a 
country for a man to be King of. We badgers have long enough 
memories to know that. Why, bless us all, wasn’t the High King 
Peter a Man?” 


“Do you believe all those old stories?” asked Trumpkin. 


“I tell you, we don’t change, we beasts,” said Trufflehunter. “We 
don’t forget. | believe in the High King Peter and the rest that 
reigned at Cair Paravel, as firmly as | believe in Aslan himself?’ 


“As firmly as that, | daresay,’ said Trumpkin. “But who believes in 
Aslan nowadays?” 


“| do, said Caspian, “And if | hadn't believed in him before, | 
would now.’ 


Related Characters: Caspian, Trumpkin/the Dwarf/D.L.F., 
Trufflehunter (speaker), Peter, Aslan, Nikabri 


Related Themes: 


72 


Page Number: 71 


Explanation and Analysis 


Trufflehunter, Trumpkin, and Nikabrik rescue Prince 
Caspian after he falls from his horse, and they nurse him 
back to health. When he’s sufficiently recovered, he tells 
them his story. Trufflehunter, with his animal's long 
ancestral memory, immediately accepts and embraces 
Caspian as the rightful king of Narnia, while Trumpkin and 
Nikabrik express more doubts. First and foremost, this 
passage establishes some basic truths about Narnia: it 
rightfully belongs to magical creatures and talking animals, 
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but it flourishes best under a human king. And not just any 
human king; the 10 Telmarine kings (starting with Caspian 
the First and leading up to the current king, Miraz) have 
used their power to abuse rather than support Narnian 
interests. Trufflehunter thus gives voice to the book’s 
argument that the best society has one (or in rare cases, 
four siblings) in charge because they care deeply about the 
needs of all and because they place others’ interests above 
their own. 


n addition, this passage touches on the issue of faith. The 
book generally claims that less sophisticated beings possess 
deeper natural reserves of faith. Something about life 
experience and education seems to get in the way of simple 
and purehearted belief in Aslan. Thus, Trufflehunter 
believes while his companions don't. But Trufflehunter and 
Nikabrik rightly point to Aslan’s extended absence. It’s 
harder for them to believe in an all-powerful force for good 
when it has allowed evil to flourish for so long. Because 
their point of view is sensible and fair, the book doesn't 
punish doubt in and of itself—it only punishes doubt that 
persists after a person has seen enough evidence to believe. 


Chapter 6: The People that Lived in Hiding 
Quotes 


@@ Up till now neither Caspian nor the others had really been 


thinking of a war. They had some vague idea, perhaps, of an 
occasional raid on some Human farmstead or of attacking a 
party of hunters, if it ventured too far into these southern 
wilds. But, in the main, they had thought only of living to 
themselves in woods and caves and building up an attempt at 
Old Narnia in hiding. As soon as Glenstorm had spoken, 
everyone felt much more serious. 


“Do you mean a real war to drive Miraz out of Narnia?” asked 
Caspian. 


“What else,’ said the Centaur [...]. 
“Is it possible, Glenstorm?” asked the Badger [...]. 


“Tarva and Alambil have met in the halls of high heaven, and on 
earth a son of Adam has once more arisen to rule and name the 
creatures [...]. Our council at the Dancing Lawn must be a 
council of war,’ [said Glenstorm]. 


Related Characters: Caspian, Trufflehunter, Glenstorm 
(speaker), Trumpkin/the Dwarf/D.L.F., Nikabrik, Miraz 


Related Themes: @) © O 
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When Trufflehunter, Nikabrik, and Trumpkin bring Prince 
Caspian to meet Glenstorm the Centaur, Glenstorm greets 
Caspian as his king and declares his readiness to fight in the 
coming war. This surprises the others who, as this passage 
shows, haven't been expecting to mount a full-scale war 
against King Miraz. But as soon as he speaks, it becomes 
evident that this is exactly what they must do. For too long 
the evil Miraz and his Telmarine forebears have oppressed 
and ruined Narnia’s glory, and now the time has come for 
the forces of good to prevail once more. 


Importantly, Glenstorm goads Caspian into taking on 
greater responsibility in a way that aligns with the book’s 
vision of strong, selfless leadership. Living in hiding costs 
Caspian and the others nothing. Glenstorm challenges this 
inherently selfish view. Facing Miraz means that they will 
have to endure hardship, suffering, and even death. But 
unless they do, no Narnians will truly be safe, and the 
country will never be able to flourish as it once did. 
Essentially, he asks Caspian to stop pretending to be a king 
and to start acting like one. And although they all still feel 
fear—which, after all is natural, considering the Telmarine 
Army’s superior size and strength—they courageously face 
up to their duty for the good of the world. As soon as 
Glenstorm declares a war council, everyone feels not just 
that challenging Miraz is the right thing to do, but also that 
they have a real chance of winning. 


Chapter 7: Old Narnia in Danger Quotes 


@@ “| won't go. said Nikabrik. With all these Humans and 
beasts about, there must be a Dwarf here to see that the 
Dwarves are fairly treated.’ 


“Thimbles and thunderstorms!” cried Trumpkin in a rage. “Is 
that how you speak to the King? Send me, Sire, l'Il go.’ 


“But | thought you didn’t believe in the Horn, Trumpkin,’ said 
Caspian. 


“No more | do, your Majesty. But what’s that got to do with it? | 
might as well die on a wild goose chase as die here. You are my 
King. | know the difference between giving advice and taking 

orders. You’ve had my advice, and now it’s the time for orders.’ 


“| will never forget this, Trumpkin,’ said Caspian. 


Related Characters: Caspian, Nikabrik (speaker), Peter, 
Lucy, Edmund, Susan, Trumpkin/the Dwarf/D.L.F., Miraz 


Related Themes: fe) 


Page Number: 81-82 Related Symbols: © 
Explanation and Analysis 
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Page Number: 101-102 


Explanation and Analysis 


When the situation on the Narnian side has become truly 
dire, Prince Caspian holds a council with his most trusted 
advisors to discuss blowing Queen Susan’s horn and 
summoning magical help. After deciding to blow the horn, 
Doctor Cornelius suggests they send emissaries to the 
places where they feel it most likely to arrive. In this 
passage, Nikabrik and Trumpkin react to the idea of going 
on this important—if distant—mission. 


The book makes an argument that good leadership, such as 
that which Caspian and High King Peter and his siblings 
exemplify, expresses concern for the rights and needs of 
others and collaboratively engages differing viewpoints. In 
contrast, King Miraz cares only for his own power and 
position and (as later events will show) doesn’t seek or get 
good advice from his own counselors. But, as Trumpkin 
states outright in this passage, there's a time for seeking 
advice and atime for giving orders. Just because the book 
imagines a cooperative version of leadership doesn’t mean 
that it abandons hierarchies; instead, it affirms their value as 
an ordering principle in the world. And in this moment, 
Trumpkin not only displays great personal courage and his 
strong loyalty to Caspian but teaches the boy-king an 
important lesson about true leadership. At the end of the 
day, it’s Caspian’s right—and duty—to make the necessary 
decisions. 


Chapter 8: How They Left the Island Quotes 


@@ Then he swung his arm and raised it and tried the muscles, 
and finally jumped to his feet crying, “Giants and junipers! It’s 
cured! It’s as good as new!” After that he burst into a great 
laugh and said, “Well, lve made as big a fool of myself as ever a 
Dwarf did. No offense, | hope? My humble duty to your 
ajesties all—humble duty. And thanks for my life, my cure, my 
breakfast—and my lesson.’ 


The children said it was quite all right and not to mention it. 


“And now,’ said Peter, “if you've really decided to believe in us—” 


“| have,’ said the Dwarf. 


“It’s quite clear what we have to do. We must join King Caspian 
at once.” 


Related Characters: Peter, Trumpkin/the Dwarf/D.L.F. 
(speaker), Caspian, Lucy, Edmund, Susan, Aslan 


Related Themes: 


Page Number: 113-114 


Explanation and Analysis 


Although Trumpkin quickly acknowledges that magic 
brought the children into Narnia, he doesn’t believe that 
they're the help Caspian needs, due to their youth and (as 
he believes) inexperience. Quickly, they prove him wrong: 
Edmund bests him in a sword fight, Susan defeats him in an 
archery contest , and Lucy heals one of his battle wounds 
with her magical cordial. Throughout the book thus far, 
Trumpkin has disavowed the existence of Aslan and even 
expressed doubts about the historical kings and queens of 
arnia’s last Golden Age. But now, confronted with proof 
that Peter, Susan, Edmund, and Lucy are as good as their 
stories suggest, he changes his mind about them. 


mportantly, the children treat Trumpkin with kindness and 
respect even when he expresses doubt in them, and when 
he apologizes, they instantly adopt him as a friend and 
advisor. They don’t punish him for his disbelief or hold a 
grudge because of it; his right to believe or doubt seems to 
be beyond their reproach. This foreshadows the way Aslan 
will treat Trumpkin when the Dwarf later meets the fabled 
lion in person. 


Furthermore, the exchange between Peter and Trumpkin 
hits on one of the book’s key claims about faith: it is 
voluntary. Presented with proof, Trumpkin chooses to 
believe in the children. Aslan will not compel anyone to 
believe in him or to trust that his plans for Narnia are good; 
each Telmarine and Narnian has an individual responsibility 
to consider the world and choose to accept—or to 
reject—Aslan as its ultimate authority. 


Chapter 9: What Lucy Saw Quotes 


@@ When they had sat down, she said: “Such a horrible idea 
has come into my head, Su.’ 


“What's that?” 

“Wouldn't it be dreadful if some day in our own world, at home, 
men started going wild inside, like the animals here, and still 
looked like men, so that you'd never be able to know which 
were which?” 


“We've got enough to bother about here and now in Narnia,’ 
said the practical Susan, “without imagining things like that.’ 


Related Characters: Lucy, Susan (speaker), Peter, Edmund, 
Trumpkin/the Dwarf/D.L.F. 


Related Themes: © 
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Page Number: 127-128 


Explanation and Analysis 


On their trip through the Black Woods, a wild bear attacks 
the children. Susan hesitates to kill it, since in the Golden 
Age all the animals were talking animals, but Trumpkin 
instantly shoots it dead. He reminds the children how wild 
the creatures of Narnia have become in their absence and 
under the abusive oppression of the Telmarines. While 
Trumpkin and the boys butcher the bear so that they can 
carry some meat back to Caspian’s camp, Susan and Lucy sit 
a way off and have the conversation recorded in this 
passage. 


In essence, under the evil influence of the selfish and violent 
Telmarines, Narnia has experienced a sort of devolution. 
Nature spirits no longer animate trees and water sources. 
The animals that once talked have lost their ability to speak 
and have reverted into wild creatures rather than civilized 
people. Without proper leadership the country has lost its 
faith in Aslan and, at the same time, its direction. If the 
arnians could revert into primitive beasts, Lucy realizes, 
nothing stops the same thing from happening in her own 
world if or when human beings forget their inherent dignity, 
ose their faith, and begin to abuse the natural world. In this 
way, the book offers a direct warning to readers about the 
importance of taking its lessons to heart, lest readers and 
the world they inhabit become as wild and unruly as Narnia. 


@@ Look! Look! Look!” cried Lucy. 
“Where? What?” asked everyone. 


“The Lion,’ said Lucy. “Aslan himself. Didn’t you see?” [...] 


“Do you really mean—?” began Peter. 

“Where do you think you saw him?” asked Susan. 

“Don't talk like a grown-up,’ said Lucy, stamping her foot. “I 
didn't think | saw him. | saw him’ 

“Where, Lu?” asked Peter. 

“Right up there [...] Just the opposite of the way you want to go. 
And he wanted us to go where he was—up there?” 

[...] 
“Her Majesty may well have seen a lion,’ put in Trumpkin. 
“There are lions in these woods, I’ve been told. But it needn't 
have been a friendly and talking lion any more than the bear 
was a friendly and talking bear.’ 


“Oh, don’t be so stupid,’ said Lucy. “Do you think | don’t know 
Aslan when | see him?” 
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Related Characters: Peter, Lucy, Susan, Trumpkin/the 
Dwarf/D.L.F. (speaker), Edmund, Aslan 


Related Themes: 


Page Number: 131-132 


Explanation and Analysis 


When Trumpkin and the children finally reach the River 
Rush, one of the landmarks on their way to Prince Caspian’s 
camp, they find that it has worn a deep gorge into the 
landscape. While they debate which direction to go to try to 
find a way across it, Lucy sees Aslan in the distance 
indicating the way they should go—the precise opposite of 
the way they’re considering. 


n this passage, readers get to see a variety of reactions to 
Lucy’s vision, ranging from Trumpkin’s absolute doubt to 
Peter’s dawning hope to Susan's patronizing rejection. Lucy 
turns on Susan with fury, accusing her of sounding like an 
adult. She thus confirms what the book has hinted at 
elsewhere: children’s simplicity and trust make them 
naturally more inclined to believe in magic and in forces like 
Aslan. And, given that their experience in Narnia has 
confirmed both the existence of Aslan and of magic, this 
passage emphasizes that childlike belief is a good thing, not 
a bad thing. In contrast, adults want to see proof before 
they will accept. And in this moment, everyone but Lucy 
refuses to accept a truth that they cannot see and prove 
with their own eyes. 


e@e@ What do you say, Susan?” 

“Don't be angry, Lu,’ said Susan, “but | do think we should go 
down [...] none of us except you saw anything. 

“Edmund?” said Peter. 


“Well, there’s just this,” said Edmund [...] “When we first 
discovered Narnia a year ago [...] none of us would believe 
[Lucy...] Yet she was right after all. Wouldn't it be fair to believe 
her this time? | vote for going up.’ 


lees 


“And now it’s your turn, Peter,’ said Susan, “and | do hope—” 


“Oh, shut up, shut up and let a chap think,’ interrupted Peter. 
“Vd much rather not have to vote” 


“You're the High King,” said Trumpkin sternly. 


“Down, said Peter after a long pause. “| know Lucy may be right 
after all, but | can’t help it. We must do one or the other” 


So they set off to their right along the edge, downstream. 
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Related Characters: Peter, Edmund, Susan, Trumpkin/the 
Dwarf/D.L.F. (speaker), Lucy, Aslan 


Related Themes: © 


Page Number: 133-134 


Explanation and Analysis 
In light of Trumpkin’s and the elder children’s inability or 


unwillingness to accept Lucy’s vision of Aslan, they decide to 


put the decision about going up or downstream along the 
Rush River to a vote. Group members continue to struggle 
with accepting Lucy’s vision, and they seem disinclined to 
take her advice because she is the youngest. Susan makes it 
clear that she will only accept as truth what she herself 
sees; Peter seems initially to trust Lucy’s vision but 
ultimately sides with the majority. Only Edmund sides with 
Lucy, and his rationale draws from past events rather than 
any feeling of conviction that she’s right in this instance. 


This passage also shows how leadership in Narnia ideally 
works. Up to this point, the siblings have been able to reach 
consensus on every other decision they've faced, except 
when Lucy, Edmund, and Peter opened the door to the 
treasure vault over Susan’s protests. Here, they reach an 
impasse: Lucy refuses to retract her vision, and the rest 
refuse to trust it (though Edmund sides with Lucy despite 
not trusting her). The vote comes down to 2-2. Despite his 
reluctance, Peter must break the tie. But, despite the 
importance of consensus, cooperation, and self-sacrifice, 
power in Narnia remains hierarchal. Older people have 
more authority than younger people, and the High King has 
the final word, whether he wants it or not. And even though 
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Related Characters: Caspian, Peter, Lucy, Edmund, Susan, 
Aslan, Trumpkin/the Dwarf/D.L.F., Nikabrik 


Related Themes: (oo) 


Page Number: 145-146 


Explanation and Analysis 


On each of the two nights Trumpkin and the children camp 
in the Black Woods on their way to Prince Caspian’s camp, 
Lucy has the impression that the dryads are waking up. On 
the second night, as described in this passage, she finds 
them dancing, stirring once more with the return of Aslan’s 
power and good magic to Narnia but not yet fully awake. 
Lucy continues to demonstrate the book’s ideal version of 
faith, implicitly and completely trusting Aslan’s power even 
to do what others think impossible. Her vision thus rewards 
her faith, rather than providing evidence for it. 


The odd, limbo-like suspension of the trees between human 
and plant also points to a claim that Lucy has highlighted 
before. In Narnia, all manner of creatures are endowed with 
a human-like personhood, from the talking animals to the 
magical creatures of mythology (centaurs, fauns, and 
others) to the trees and the bodies of water. This suggests 
that personhood—what makes a human being valuable and 
individual—isn’t so much a function of their species, but of 
their values and behaviors. Earlier, when the group 
encountered a rogue bear, Lucy wondered about a future in 
which human beings would lose sight of their better nature 
and revert to wild creatures. But this scene reassures 
readers—and Lucy herself—that this process works both 
ways: if individuals are willing to align themselves with the 


she’s bitterly disappointed at the result, Lucy does not 


contest Peter’s r 


ight to make it. 


forces and values of goodness, they can always find a path 
toward personhood. 


Chapter 10: The Return of the Lion Quotes 
@@ The first tree she looked at seemed [...to be] a huge man 


when 
the wade in it as w 
every tree she loo 


£ 


next moment they 


riendly, lovely giant and giantess forms wh 
put on when some good magic had called th 
all looked like trees again. But when they 


e do in water. The same t 


looked like trees, i 


people [...] 


t was like strangely huma 
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with a shaggy beard and great bushes of hair. She was not 
frightened: she had seen such things before. But when she 
looked again he was only a tree, though he was still moving. You 
couldn't see whether he had trees or roots, of course, because 
trees move they don't walk on the surface of the earth; 
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e@ ‘Yes, wasn't it ashame?” said Lucy. “I saw you all right. They 
wouldn't believe me. They're all so—” 


From somewhere deep inside Aslan’s body there came the 
faintest suggestion of a growl. 


“I’m sorry, said Lucy, who understood some of his moods. “| 
didn’t mean to start slanging the others. But it wasn’t my fault 
anyway, was it?” 


The Lion looked straight into her eyes. 


“Oh, Aslan,’ said Lucy. “You don’t mean it was? How could I—| 
couldn't have left the others and come up to you alone, how 
could |? Don't look at me like that...oh well, | suppose | could. 
Yes, and it wouldn't have been alone, | know, not if | was with 
you. But what would have been the good?” 


Aslan said nothing. 


“You mean,’ said Lucy rather faintly, “that it would have turned 
out all right—somehow?” 


Related Characters: Lucy (speaker), Peter, Edmund, Susan, 
Aslan, Trumpkin/the Dwarf/D.L.-F. 


Related Themes: 


Page Number: 148-149 


Explanation and Analysis 


When Lucy sees Aslan face to face once more, she feels 
overwhelming happiness and relief. But her joy soon turns 
to griping about the lack of faith that Peter, Susan, Edmund, 
and Trumpkin exhibited when they refused to follow the 
route Lucy saw Aslan indicating for them to take. Although 
the book holds Lucy up as a paragon of faithfulness, this 
doesn't mean she’s perfect; in this passage, for instance, she 
feels frustration and makes petty complaints. And she tries 
to blame the others for her own (albeit minor) lapse of faith. 


Slowly, Lucy realizes that although Aslan showed her the 
correct way for everyone to go, she remained responsible 
for only one person: herself. When she shared his message 
with the others and they refused to heed it, she should have 
struck off on her own in order to do what Aslan wanted her 
to do. Her revelation plays out as if she’s in conversation 
with Aslan, although he remains silent while she runs 
through the implications, insinuating that he’s giving her 
insight in this moment, in much the same way he breathes 
courage into her, Susan, and Edmund later. Following her 
siblings instead of Aslan is the closest thing to a lapse of 
faith that Lucy has in the book, and her actions show 
readers Aslan’s desire for a person's faith to rest in him 
alone, regardless of what the others do—or do not—see or 
believe themselves. 


Chapter 11: The Lion Roars Quotes 


@@ “Lucy said Susan ina very small voice. 

“Yes?” said Lucy. 

“| see him now. I’m sorry.’ 

“That’s all right.” 

“But I’ve been far worse than you know. | really believed it was 
him—he, | mean—yesterday. When he warned us not to go 
down to the fir wood. And | really believed it was him tonight, 
when you woke us up. | mean, deep down inside. Or | could 


have, if I'd let myself. But | just wanted to get out of the woods 
and—and—oh, | don’t know. And what ever am | to say to him?” 


“Perhaps you won't need to say much,’ suggested Lucy. 


Related Characters: Lucy, Susan (speaker), Peter, Edmund, 
Aslan, Trumpkin/the Dwarf/D.L.-F. 


Related Themes: 


Page Number: 161 


Explanation and Analysis 


After Aslan safely leads the children and Trumpkin across 
the gorge in the middle of the night, Susan finally trusts 
enough to see him herself. In this passage, she reflects on 
her lack of faith and worries about how Aslan will 
react—particularly, her sense of shame suggests that she 
fears punishment. Like much of the middle section of the 
book, during which Aslan gradually reveals himself to the 
children before announcing his return to all of Narnia, this 
passage focuses on the importance of faith—one of the 
book’s main themes. But it also drills down into the question 
of doubt and the voluntary nature of belief. 


Susan expressed the loudest doubts when Lucy first claimed 
to see Aslan, complaining that Lucy’s insistence was 
“naughty” and trying to turn Peter—who seemed more 
inclined to trust Lucy—against their younger sister. Her 
doubts led the party into an ambush, risking their lives as 
well as their mission to save Narnia. She isn’t just 
responsible for her own lack of faith but encouraging others 
to doubt as well. Most importantly, she confesses the 
voluntary nature of her disbelief when she claims that she 
knew better than to doubt Aslan and yet listened to her 
fears, her fatigue, and her own selfish desire to be out of the 
woods as quickly as possible. And just as she chose doubt 
before, now she chooses faith. 
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e@@ And all the time there were more and more vine leaves 
everywhere. And soon not only leaves but vines. They 
were climbing up everything. They were running up the legs of 
the tree people and circling round their necks. Lucy put up her 

hands to push back her hair and found she was pushing back 
vine branches. The donkey was a mass of them. His tail was 
completely entangled and something dark was nodding 
between his ears. Lucy looked again and saw it was a bunch of 
grapes. After that it was mostly grapes—overhead and 
underfoot and all around. 


Related Characters: Lucy, Aslan, Bacchus, Silenus 


Related Themes: © ®© 


Page Number: 168 


Explanation and Analysis 


When Aslan reasserts his presence in Narnia by roaring and 
waking up the nature spirits that animate the trees and 
bodies of water, the Greek gods Bacchus (the god of fertility 
and wine) and Silenus (the god of drunkenness) appear as 
well, along with Bacchus’s wild female entourage, the 
Maenads. These Greek gods initially seem like odd 
members of Aslan’s party in the context of the book’s 
Christian allegory, since Christianity traditionally opposes 
other religious systems. However, readers should know that 
C.S. Lewis himself did not consider the Chronicles of Narnia 
to be strictly allegorical so much as suggestive of Christian 
parallels. This more comprehensive view allows him to 
introduce all sorts of mythological and magical creatures in 
arnia. And it allows him to coopt elements of the 
mythologies he was so fond of to support his own sense of 
Christian theology. 


n this light, Bacchus and Silenus represent untampered and 
barely contained fertility, plenty, joy. Bacchus dances wildly 
among the dryads; Silenus falls drunkenly from his donkey 
and calls for everyone to receive refreshments. They arrive 
just as Narnia itself is being refreshed; after generations of 
oppression and abuse at the hands of the Telmarines, nature 
stirs once more at the sound of Aslan’s voice. The 
flourishing grape vines foreshadow a restored Narnia. But 
they also represent a threat; even in this passage they start 
to overwhelm the dancers. The forces of nature need 
Aslan’s wisdom to guide and constrain them; and in the 
context of the book’s Christian allegory, this points to the 
book’s claim that good will only triumph over evil under 
divine direction. 


Chapter 12: Sorcery and Sudden Vengeance 
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Quotes 
@@ “| blew it when first | had a breathing space,’ [said Caspian]. 


“l'm not likely to forget it, came the angry voice, “when my 
Dwarfs bore the brunt of the attack and one in five of them fell.” 
said Nikabrik]. 


“For shame, Dwarf. came [Trufflehunter’s] thick voice [...]. “We 
all did as much as the Dwarfs and none more than the King.’ 


“Tell that tale your own way for all | care,’ answered Nikabrik. 
“But whether it was that the Horn was blown too late, or 
whether there was no magic in it, no help has come. You, you 
great clerk, you master magician, you know-all; are you still 
asking us to hang our hopes on Aslan and King Peter and all the 
rest of it?” 


“I must confess—| cannot deny it—that | am deeply 
disappointed with the results of the operation,’ came the 
answer [from Doctor Cornelius]. 


Related Characters: Caspian, Nikabrik, Trufflehunter, 
Doctor Cornelius (speaker), Peter, Edmund, Susan, Aslan, 
Trumpkin/the Dwarf/D.L.F. 


Related Themes: @) © 


Related Symbols: © 


Page Number: 173-174 


Explanation and Analysis 


While Trumpkin, Peter, and Edmund—newly arrived at 
Aslan’s How-—stand outside the door to the council 
chamber, they overhear an argument among Caspian’s 
remaining counselors about the thus-far underwhelming 
results of Caspian blowing Queen Susan's magical horn to 
summon Aslan’s help. In it, the characters express their 
regular level of doubt or faith, from Trufflehunter’s 
unwavering trust in Aslan to Nikabrik’s unwavering 
suspicion. Trufflehunter’s enduring belief points to an 
important element of faith, which is immutability. He doesn’t 
change his opinion when circumstances look dire, but 
instead asserts what he knows in his heart of hearts to be 
true. 


nthis moment, Nikabrik also betrays more of his true 
character and motivation to his fellows. In the past he’s 
hinted that he would accept help from any power—good 
like Aslan) or evil (like the White Witch) to restore the 
rights and dignity of his people, the Dwarves. Here, he yet 
again takes a Dwarf-centric view of the war, focusing on 
their sacrifices and losses exclusively, without reference to 
the common good for which they allegedly fight or for the 
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sacrifices made by others. While Caspian demonstrates 
good, self-sacrificing leadership—he risks his own life in 
battle, too—Nikabrik continues to articulate a desire for 
power to place the interests of some above others. In other 
words, although he hates the Telmarines for doing the same 
thing, he desires power so that he can oppress and abuse 
those who don't agree with him or fit into his conception of 
a properly ordered world. And because his blind lust for 
power leads him to consort with evil forces, he constitutes 
more and more of a threat to Caspian’s hopes for Narnian 
restoration. He will soon need to be eliminated. 


e@e@ ‘And anyway,’ Nikabrik continued, “what came of the Kings 

and their reign? They faded too. But it’s very different with 
the Witch. They say she ruled for a hundred years: a hundred 
years of winter. There’s power, if you like. There’s something 
practical.” 


“But, [...] said the King, “haven't we always been told that she 
was the worst enemy of all? [...].’ 


“Perhaps, said Nikabrik in a cold voice. “Perhaps she was for 
you humans [...]. Perhaps she was for some of the beasts. She 
stamped out the Beavers, | dare say; at least there are none of 
them in Narnia now. But she got on all right with us Dwarfs. I’m 
a Dwarf and | stand by my own people. We're not afraid of the 
Witch.’ 


“But you've joined with us,” said Trufflehunter. 


“Yes, and a lot of good it has done my people, so far,’ snapped 
Nikabrik. 


Related Characters: Caspian, Nikabrik, Trufflehunter 
(speaker), Aslan 


Related Themes: © ®© 
Related Symbols: © 


Page Number: 179-180 


Explanation and Analysis 


As Caspian and his counselors debate what to do next 
following the horn’s evident failure, Nikabrik continues his 
angry rants about the Dwarves’ loss of power—not just in 
arnia under Telmarine power, but also, he insinuates, in 
arnia under Aslan’s authority, too. His grand plan for 
ictory involves summoning the long-dead White Witch to 
punish the Telmarine interlopers. Earlier, he told Caspian 
that he would summon any power that would lead the 
arnian forces to victory. Now he tries to fulfill this 
promise. 


< 
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This passage also speaks to the way that Nikabrik’s lust for 
power corrupts him. He doesn’t care about the good of 
arnia as a whole, but only his own small interests. He even 
casually mentions how the White Witch wiped out an entire 
arnian species then dismisses it out of hand. A Narnia that 
isn't free for all can hardly be considered a free Narnia, but 
ikabrik doesn't notice—or doesn't care—that he 
essentially proposes switching Telmarine abuse for 
Dwarfish abuse. And in part he ignores this truth by nursing 
his own grievances, ruminating on all the alleged abuses of 
the Dwarves during the war to excuse his growing interest 
in evil powers. 


Chapter 13: The High King in Command Quotes 


@@ “Miraz would never be so hair-brained as to throw away 
his advantage on a combat.’ 


“He might be brought to it,’ said Glozelle [...]. 


“Softly” said Sopespian. “[...] Have | taken your Lordship’s 
meaning aright?” 


“If the King undertook wager of battle,” whispered Glozelle, 
“why, either he would kill or be killed.” 


“So,” said Sopespian [...]. 
“And if he killed we should have won this war.’ 
“Certainly. And if not?” 


“Why, if not, we should be as able to win it without the King’s 
grace as with him [...], And after that, we should be both 
victorious and kingless.’ 


“And [...] you and | could hold this land quiet as conveniently 
without a King as with one?” 


Glozelle’s face grew ugly. “Not forgetting,” said he, “that it was 

we who first put him on the throne. And in all the years that he 
has enjoyed it, what fruits have come our way? What gratitude 
has he shown us?” 


Related Characters: Glozelle, Sopespian (speaker), 
Caspian, Peter, Edmund, Trumpkin/the Dwarf/D.L.F., 
Trufflehunter, Doctor Cornelius, Miraz 


Related Themes: foo) © 


Page Number: 192-193 


Explanation and Analysis 


When Peter sends Edmund to deliver his challenge of 
personal combat to King Miraz, Telmarine lords Glozelle 
and Sopespian watch the boy approaching and suspect the 
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truth of his mission. They then plot to encourage Miraz to 
foolishly accept the challenge, perceiving that they will 
benefit either way, and especially if King Miraz dies, since 
that will allow them to seize control of the kingdom for 
themselves. Their plotting hints at the direct actions they 
will take to relieve Miraz of command during the challenge 
itself. 


Their plotting shows them to share the general Telmarine 
wickedness and bloodthirstiness of character; later readers 
will learn that the whole race descends from a group of 
pirates and the women they forced to marry them. It also 
highlights Miraz’s abuse of the throne which he stole from 
his brother. He’s used that position to benefit himself but 
hasn't passed on any rewards to those who helped him to 
get it. His selfishness and pride thus carry the seeds of his 
destruction; because of his greediness his supporters 
become his enemies. Miraz’s weak leadership and the bad 
advice he gets from Glozelle and Sopespian inversely 
reflects Caspian’s strong leadership, which is strengthened 
by the advice he gets from his trusted and beloved 
counselors, like Trumpkin, Trufflehunter, and Doctor 
Cornelius. 


e@e@ ‘ma bear, | am” 


“To be sure, So you are, and a good bear too, | don’t doubt,’ said 
Peter. 


“Yes,” said the Bear. “But it was always a right of the bears to 
supply one marshal of the lists.” 


“Don't let him, whispered Trumpkin to Peter. “He’s a good 


creature, but he'll shame us all. He'll go to sleep and he will suck 


his paws. In front of the enemy too,’ 


“| can't help that,’ said Peter. “Because he’s quite right. The 
Bears had that privilege. | can’t imagine how it has been 
remembered all these years, when so many other things have 
been forgotten.’ 


“Please, your Majesty,’ said the Bear. 


“It is your right,’ said Peter. “And you shall be one of the 
marshals. But you must remember not to suck your paws.” 


“Of course not,’ said the Bear in a very shocked voice. 


Related Characters: Peter, Trumpkin/the Dwarf/D.L.F., 
Bulgy Bears (speaker), Aslan, Nikabrik, Miraz 


Related Themes: © © 


Page Number: 197-198 


Explanation and Analysis 


After Miraz accepts Peter’s challenge of single combat, the 
Old Narnian forces must select three marshals of the lists as 
referees for the fight. In this passage, one of the talking 
bears demands his hereditary right to serve in that capacity, 
much to Trumpkin’s disapproval. The book has elsewhere 
emphasized the long ancestral memories of the talking 
animals, which the Bulgy Bears share. This passage also 
foreshadows what a fully restored Narnia—one which 
grants dignity and importance to all its inhabitants—will 
look like. 


Trumpkin worries that the bear will make the Narnians look 
foolish or weak. But Peter insists on honoring his promises 
and granting dignity to all Narnian subjects. Thus, he insists 
on following the old ways, even when they seem to put him 
or his side at a disadvantage. Notably, Trumpkin betrays 
here some of the prejudicial thinking about other species 
that the book shows most clearly in Nikabrik; he judges the 
bear’s natural (and therefore acceptable) 
behavior—sleepiness, indolence, and tendency to self- 
soothe—as bad or unacceptable. But whereas Nikabrik took 
his belief in other creatures’ inferiority as proof for his 
assertion that the Dwarves and their black magic friends 
have a greater claim to power in Narnian than everyone 
else, Trumpkin willingly obeys Peter—the human whom 
Aslan has placed in charge of all the magical creatures in 
arnia. This exchange thus shows how Narnia should work, 
with a virtuous and just human leader (or leaders, in some 
cases) selected by Aslan adjudicating the conflicts which 
invariably arise between the magical creatures. 


Chapter 14: How All Were Very Busy Quotes 


@@ While they were doing this, Edmund asked, anxiously, 
“What do you think of him, Peter?” 


“Tough,’ said Peter. “Very tough. | have a chance if | can keep 
him on the hop till his weight and short wind come against 
him—in this hot sun too. To tell the truth, | haven’t much chance 
else. Give my love to—to everyone at home, Ed, if he gets me. 
Here he comes into the lists again. So long, old chap. Goodbye, 
Doctor. And | say, Ed, say something specially nice to Trumpkin. 
He's been a brick.’ 


Related Characters: Peter, Edmund, Trumpkin/the Dwarf/ 
D.L.F. (speaker), Doctor Cornelius, Miraz 


Related Themes: (oo) O 


Page Number: 206 


Explanation and Analysis 
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Peter challenges Miraz to individual combat to decide the 
fate of Narnia, and almost as soon as the bout begins, they 
show themselves to be nearly equally matched. During a 
short breather, Edmund and Doctor Cornelius bandage 
Peter’s injured wrist, and Edmund asks for Peter’s honest 
assessment of his chances for victory. This passage records 
Peter’s answer. The book focuses on a conflict between 
good and evil, and although readers can expect the forces of 
good to prevail in the end, the match between Peter and 
iraz suggests that this victory, even when it is 
predetermined, won't come easily to Peter. Peter cannot let 
down his guard or rest for as long as Miraz remains alive. 
And this brief exchange reminds readers that the fight can 
only have one winner—Peter and Miraz will fight to the 
death, unless either man surrenders (though the latter is 
unlikely, given what’s at stake). 


Thus, Peter’s words here demonstrate his courage and his 
selflessness. He’s not fighting for his own advantage or 
power; winning the match will put Caspian on the throne, 
not Peter himself. But he takes on the dangerous mission 
because he places the needs of Narnia—and the value of 
good, generally—above his own interests and his own life. 
He shows that courage entails recognizing danger and even 
facing one’s own mortality but nevertheless choosing to 
press forward for the right cause. 


@@ [They] came to another school, where a tired-looking girl 

was teaching arithmetic to a number of boys who looked 
very much like pigs. She looked out of the window and saw the 
divine revelers singing up the street and a stab of joy went 
through her heart. Aslan stopped right under her window and 
looked up at her. 


“Oh, don't, don’t” she said. “I'd love to. But | mustn't. | must stick 
to my work. And the children would be frightened if they saw 
you.’ 


“Frightened?” said the most pig-like of the boys [...] and they all 
came crowding to the window. But as soon as their mean little 
faces looked out, [...they] began howling with fright and 
trampling one another down to get out of the door and jumping 
out of the windows. [...] 


“Now, Dear Heart,’ said Aslan to the Mistress: and she jumped 
down and joined them. 


Related Characters: Aslan (speaker), Peter, Lucy, Susan, 
Miraz, Bacchus, Silenus 
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Explanation and Analysis 


While Peter and Miraz fight to determine the fate of Narnia, 
Aslan, Bacchus, Silenus, Susan, and Lucy dance around the 
arnian countryside, gathering Telmarine followers. While 
the book points out that many of those who drop their 
former lives to follow Aslan are young children, some adults 
have hearts amenable to the future Aslan wishes for his 
country. In this passage, the loud cries and crazy dancing of 
Bacchus and Silenus scares off a bunch of little boys whose 
animal-like faces and behavior show them to be at least 
halfway devolved from human beings into dumb animals 
already. Their fate—the book suggests they turn into actual 
pigs—recalls Lucy’s earlier worry that human beings who 
orget their dignity and humanity might lose that which 
makes them human. 


n contrast, the teacher longs to follow Aslan, although her 
worries about her responsibilities at first keep her locked in 
place. In response, Aslan and his friends scare away the little 
boys, releasing the teacher from her bonds and allowing her 
to act on her instinctive faith. Aslan’s greeting—“Dear 
Heart’—reminds readers that he is as gentle and loving as 
he is strong and powerful, and it emphasizes the book’s 
claim that choosing to believe in the divine power of God (in 
the human realm) or Aslan (in Narnia) is one of the best 
choices a person can make. 


Chapter 15: Aslan Makes a Door in the Air 
Quotes 


@@ You may imagine that this caused plenty of head- 
scratching among the Telmarines. Some of them, chiefly the 
young ones, had, like Caspian, heard stories of the Old Days 
and were delighted that they had come back. They were 
already making friends with the creatures. These all decided to 
stay in Narnia. But most of the older men, especially those who 
had been important under Miraz, were sulky and had no wish to 
live ina country where they could not rule the roost. “Live he 
were a lot of blooming performing animals! No fear,’ they said. 
“And ghosts too,’ some added with a shudder. “That’s what 
those there Dryads are. It’s not canny.’ They were also 
suspicious. “| don’t trust ’em,’ they said. “Not with that awful 
Lion and all. He won't keep his claws off us long, you'll see.’ 


Related Characters: Caspian, Aslan, Miraz 


Related Themes: © 


Related Themes: Page Number: 229 
Page Number: 215-216 
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Related Characters: Aslan (speaker), Caspian, Miraz, 


Explanation and Analysis 
Glozelle, Sopespian 


The day after the Narnians’ victory, animal messengers tell 


everyone that Caspian has ascended to the throne and that Related Themes: (oo) 

he will rule over avery different Narnia than King Miraz. 

Those who willingly acknowledge the birthright of the Page Number: 231-232 

magical creatures and talking animals to whom Narnia 

properly belongs can stay; those who refuse can leave. In Explanation and Analysis 

other places, the book has associated strength of faith in After helping his Narnians defeat the Telmarines and 
Aslan with youth, and here it explains a little why that might installing Caspian as rightful king on the Narnian throne, 
be so. First, children are more accustomed to accepting the Aslan offers to send any Telmarines unwilling to live in the 
truth in the stories—including myths and fairytales—that new Narnian order—with humans and magical creatures 
they hear than adults. Second, many of the adult Telmarines living together in harmony—back to the world from which 
liked society the way it was even though the taxes were high they came, which turns out to be Earth. In this passage, he 
and Miraz’s laws were cruel. They still enjoyed their position describes to Caspian and the assembled crowds at his 

of relative power over nature and the knowledge that they’d portal between worlds how the Telmarines came into this 
conquered Narnia for themselves. Their superstitious fear world and into Narnia. 


of the woods and the magical creatures betrays their 
insecurity—their instinctive knowledge that they'd done 
something wrong by stealing the land for themselves. It also 
reveals their unquenchable worry that someone, maybe 


Apparently, the Telmarines have a social tendency toward 
violence and theft in part because they descended from 
pirates and the native women whom those pirates forced 
into marriage. Their arrival on the Earth island seems as 


even Aslan, would eventually avenge that wrong. accidental as their arrival in the world of Narnia. Each 
But Aslan doesn't come for vengeance—he comes just to arrival mirrors the other: a group of violent and selfish 
restore the world to its natural, flourishing state. Just as people overrun the unsuspecting natives, take the good 
many of Narnia’s talking animals have devolved, reverting to things of the land for themselves, and, unsatisfied with this 
a wild, animalistic state in the many years of Telmarine communal dominion, descend into chaos and infighting 
oppression, some of the Telmarines have in turn evolved. thanks to their insatiable greed. Just as internal conflict 
These show a willingness to accept Aslan and the magic of drove the original 12 Telmarines through the chasm 

the land they call home, and to selflessly share that land between worlds, Glozelle and Sopespian’s betrayal of 
with others to the benefit of all. Lucy earlier worried about iraz—to gain more power for themselves—precipitated 
the eventual devolution of humankind, but the Telmarines the Narnian victory. 

who choose to stay in Narnia promise that it works both While the number of Telmarines who choose to stay in 
ways, and no one who is willing to accept the truth will be 


arnia under Caspian shows that people can choose how 
they will act or whether or not they will have faith in Aslan 
or in the idea of God, generally), the story Aslan tells here 
suggests the extent to which society and history determine 


forced to live a life unworthy of human dignity. 


@@ Many years ago in that world [...] a shipload of pirates was people's actions. The fact that any Telmarines can escape 
driven by storm on an island. And there they did as pirates their violent history, the book suggests, points to the power 

would: killed the natives and took the native women for wives, of faith and goodness to make a person—or an entire 

and made palm wine, and drank and were drunk, and lay in the section of a society—new. 


shade of palm trees, and woke up and quarreled, and 
sometimes killed one another. And in one of these frays six 
were put to flight [...] and fled with their women into [...] a cave 
to hide. But it was one of the magical places of that world [...]. 
And so they fell, or rose, or blundered, or dropped right 
through and found themselves in [...] Telmar which was then 
unpeopled [...]. And in Telmar their descendants lived and 
became a fierce and proud people; and after many generations 
...] they invaded Narnia, which was then in some disorder [...] 
and conquered it and ruled it. 
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SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS 


The color-coded icons under each analysis entry make it easy to track where the themes occur most prominently throughout the 
work. Each icon corresponds to one of the themes explained in the Themes section of this LitChart. 


CHAPTER 1: THE ISLAND 


One year before the events in this book, four siblings named 
Peter, Susan, Edmund, and Lucy discovered that they could 
walk through a wardrobe to a magical land called Narnia, where 
they had marvelous adventures and became kings and queens. 
When they got home, it seemed as if no time had passed at all. 
ow, the four wait at a remote station for the trains which will 
arry them to their boarding schools—the boys in one direction 
nd the girls in another. 


oO Q 


Suddenly, Lucy cries out like she’s been stung by a wasp and 
soon Peter, Susan, and Edmund feel it too: a strange sensation 
like someone’s trying to pull them out of this world. Edmund, 
recognizing the sensation of magic, shouts that they should 
hold hands and before they know it, all four stand in a thick, 
overgrown forest. With a little difficulty, they extract 
themselves from the brambly underbrush and stumble out 
onto a wind sandy beach. They wade in the water for a while, 
until Susan suggests they start trying to find food and water. 
Luckily, Peter and Edmund had their lunchtime sandwiches in 
their pockets when they were pulled into this world, so they at 
least have a little bit of food. They decide to walk along the 
beach until they find a freshwater stream. 


Peter, Susan, Edmund, and Lucy set off down the beach with 
the impenetrable forest on their right side and the sea on their 
left. They can see another shoreline across the water, but they 
soon realize that they’re on an island. While they consider their 
circumstances, Lucy spots a little stream, which they follow into 
the wood. Finding a small pool, they all drop to their knees and 
drink deeply. Their thirst sated, they begin to feel hungry, so 
they decide to divide up their sandwiches and eat. Although it’s 
not much food, it’s better than nothing, and it gives them the 
strength to think about next steps. Lucy suggests they return to 
the shore and catch shrimp, but they don’t have nets; Edmund 
wants to look for gulls’ eggs, but no one remembers seeing any 
nests. Frustrated and hungry, they begin to bicker. 
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Because Prince Caspian follows The Lion, the Witch, and the 
Wardrobe, the book opens by pointing back to the earlier novel. 
And it immediately establishes Peter, Susan, Edmund, and 
Lucy—former kings and queens of Narnia—as examples of good 
leadership, since their actions ended the 100-year winter and 
reestablished a fertile and prosperous kingdom. 


© 


If the four siblings seem rather unruffled at finding themselves in 
another land, it’s because they've done this before. Their earlier 
adventures introduced them to Aslan and helped them to 
understand the power that animates and orders the world of 
Narnia. Because they believe in Aslan—and because their earlier 
adventures taught them all to be courageous—they react calmly and 
take rational steps to find food, shelter, and water. They also 
demonstrate the generosity that characterizes the forces of good 
when they share their scanty resources equally. 


© O 


As they try to figure out where they are and find the things they 
need to survive, the siblings generally work well together, showing 
how shared power can benefit a society—if everyone shares the 
responsibility of looking for fresh water, the group improves its 
chances of finding some. But just because the siblings work together 
generally doesn’t mean that they never have differences, and their 
bickering foreshadows later moments in the book where 
disagreements will cause strife among them. Perhaps more 
importantly, their arguments highlight the sense of isolation and 
desolation that characterizes this environment in which they now 
find themselves. 
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Eventually, Peter suggests that they continue to follow the 
stream toward the center of the island. Susan, Edmund, and 
Lucy get up and go along. They must stoop under the 
overhanging branches. An unusual hush fills the forest. But 
then, Lucy catches sight of an apple tree ahead. Soon, the 
siblings realize they’ve stumbled into an orchard which lies in 
front of an ancient, crumbling wall. In the wall, they find an arch 
nearly filled with the branches of a giant apple tree, but with 
some effort they break through the branches and stumble into 
a courtyard filled with grass, daisies, and ivy. It seems bright, 
secret, quiet, and sad all at the same time. The children feel 
mainly glad to be out of the dense forest and into a clearing 
where they can finally stand up straight once more. 


CHAPTER 2: THE ANCIENT TREASURE HOUSE 


Eventually, Susan realizes that they’re in the courtyard of an 
ancient, ruined castle. Peter wonders who might have lived 
there; it seems like it has been abandoned for hundreds of 
years. Nevertheless, Lucy and Peter find it oddly familiar. The 
children cross the courtyard and enter what used to be the 
castle’s great hall. The roof has fallen in, grass has grown over 
the floor, and one end of the room has a raised dais. This 
reminds them, dreamily, of Cair Paravel, the castle from which 
they once ruled Narnia. Edmund calls them back to reality 
when he notes the fading light. If they want any sort of 
comfortable night, they'll need to collect wood for a fire. 


Peter, Susan, Edmund, and Lucy explore until they find a more 
accessible hole in the castle's exterior wall, then they set to 
work gathering dead branches, sticks, dry leaves, and 
pinecones. On their fifth trip with armfuls of fuel, they find a 
well hidden in the weeds, which is still full of cold and clear 
water. As Peter and Edmund light a fire with Peter’s matches, 
Susan and Lucy collect apples from the orchard. The raw apples 
make a somewhat disappointing dinner. Afterwards, Susan 
goes to the well for a drink. When she returns, she looks 
shaken. 


Susan holds a small, solid gold chess piece in her hand. She 
hands it to Peter, and he shows it to Edmund and Lucy. All four 
look with surprised recognition, but it’s Lucy who finally breaks 
the silence by exclaiming that it looks just like one they had in 
their collection at Cair Paravel. Susan, on the verge of tears, 
muses about their happy life in Narnia and the marvelous 
adventures they had with its magical creatures—fauns, giants, 
and merpeople. Finally, Peter states the obvious, if somewhat 
surprising conclusion that they have returned to Cair Paravel. 
Edmund protests that the castle can’t have fallen into such 
disrepair in the space of a year; besides, the forest is too thick. 
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In the old days, Peter was called the High King. The four siblings 
shared power, but, as the eldest, Peter had the final say. Although 
the book—and the siblings themselves—value compromise and 
cooperation, it still claims that natural hierarchies (like age, 
experience, and rank) exist and should be respected. And Aslan sits 
at the head of all human and animal hierarchies in Narnia. In this 
case, Peter’s plan turns out to be the right one, and it leads the 
children to a food source, at least. 


© 


The repeated allusions to Cair Paravel suggest that the children 
have stumbled on its ruins. If that’s the case, hundreds of Narnian 
years have passed since the children were last there. And the 
collapse of the castle into ruin suggests the state of Narnia as a 
whole. In the siblings’ absence, some have abused power and 
perverted the natural order, although readers—like the children—will 
have to wait to find out the details of how this came to be. In the 
meantime, the children continue to work together, sharing power 
cooperatively. 


© © 


The children work together to supply the necessities for their 
comfort and safety; they share power among themselves and show 
their inherent goodness by looking out for their common interests. 
No one behaves selfishly because their survival depends on 
cooperation. This contributes to the book’s argument that altruism 
and generosity show a person’s goodness—and that only shared, 
mutually respectful power will allow the world to prosper. 


© © 


Although it seems like all four children have suspected that they are 
in fact in Narnia, the evident passage of time gives them pause. 
None of them truly believe it until they see conclusive evidence with 
their own eyes. This introduces one of the book's most important 
themes: the importance of believing in the truth without needing 
proof. Their memories also recall the Golden Age, when they stood 
at the top of the natural hierarchy yet ruled with fairness and 
justice. 


© © 
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Peter agrees with Edmund but points out that the hall is the 
same size and shape as Cair Paravel’s; the well is in the same 
place as Cair Paravel’s; their chessmen lie scattered in the 
ruins; and shortly before they returned to England, they 
planted an orchard. Peter can still remember a mole named 
Lilygloves, who helped dig the holes, remarking that he’d 
appreciate the fruit someday—and now Lilygloves has been 
proven correct. Lucy claps her hands at the memory, but 
Edmund protests that they didn’t plant the orchard next to the 
gate, nor was their castle on an island. Still, the passage of time 
could explain these changes—the overgrown orchard and the 
transformation of a peninsula to an island through time or 
digging asimple canal. 


Lucy remembers that Cair Paravel had a door at the back of the 
dais which led directly down to the treasure chamber. She 
suggests that they look for it; finding it will prove they are 
indeed in their old home. Because ivy covers the wall, they use 
a stick to tap along it until they find a hollow place. Susan balks 
at the idea of opening a passageway to whatever may lie in the 
dark, and Lucy chides her for her cowardice. Ignoring Susan, 
Peter and Edmund attack the door and within a few minutes, 
they remove all the vegetation and uncover a door. A few 
minutes of effort on the boys’ part breaks through the rotten 
wood. Again, Susan hesitates to enter the dark passageway. 
Peter reminds her that she was once a queen and should act 
like it. 


After several unsuccessful attempts to use burning branches as 
torches, Edmund remembers he has a brand-new flashlight (a 
recent birthday gift) in his pocket. He leads the way down the 
16 stairs behind the door, followed by Lucy, then Susan, then 
Peter. As Edmund shines his torch around, all four children 
draw in their breaths; they are indeed in the treasure chamber 
of Cair Paravel. On either side of a central path running up the 
room sit suits of armor and shelves full of precious jewelry, 
gems, and trinkets. A thick layer of dust covers everything. The 
place seems sad and a little scary. But after a moment of 
silence, the children excitedly dig into the treasures, 
rediscovering their favorite things and reminiscing about their 
time in Narnia. 
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The respectful debate among the siblings shows that they can hold 
and exercise power while still respecting each other—the foundation 
for good leadership instead of exploitation. In their debate, rather 
than trying to score points against one another, they all have a 
vested interest in uncovering the truth. Yet again, their memories of 
the happier, olden times provide a model for what Narnia can be 
when its kings and queens rule with justice and righteousness—but 
that vision seems a far cry from the Narnia of the present. 


© 


When the children uncover the door, Susan first demonstrates the 
fear that will characterize her throughout the book. Although it was 
she who discovered incontrovertible proof that they have returned 
to Narnia, she chooses not to trust it, and this, in turn, this makes 
her fearful. Lucy and Peter both chide her, but their words don’t 
have much of an effect, pointing to the book’s claim that faith—and 
doubt—are acts of will. If Susan won't choose to believe, then she 
won't be able to see or accept the truth. 


The magnificent treasures in the vault recall Narnia’s Golden Age 
and point to the relationships the children had, as rulers, with their 
subjects and with other neighboring kingdoms. When they ruled 
under Aslan’s wise authority, things were good. But now Narnia has 
crumbled and fallen, just like Cair Paravel itself. The thick layer of 
dust points to the passage of time, but it also underscores the ways 
in the Telmarine invaders have destroyed and buried the land’s 
former glory. As the children reminisce, they slowly rebuild the 
nobility and the strength that they possessed as kings and queens. 


© 
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Anxious not to waste the battery in his flashlight, Peter 
suggests they return to the hall and their campfire as soon as 
possible. Before they go, he, Susan, and Lucy collect the gifts 
they received one Christmas long ago in Narnia (the reason 
why Edmund didn't get one, the narrator assures readers, is 
explained in the first book). Lucy has a tiny bottle cut from pure 
diamond and filled with a magical cordial that can heal any 
injury or illness. Susan has a bow and quiver full of arrows. She 
used to have a magical horn which unfailingly summoned help, 
but that was lost. The bow still works. As Peter takes up his 
gift—a shield with a red lion and the great sword Rhindon, he 
assumes the regal bearing of the High King of Narnia. The 
children return to their campfire, where they huddle together 
for warmth and comfort through the night. 


Although at this moment the siblings are working together—their 
huddle by the fire literalizes their need to stick together for 
protection and safety—it wasn't always so. Edmund's lack of a 
magical gift recalls his split from the rest in the previous book of the 
series—in The Lion, the Witch, and the Wardrobe, he aligned 
himself with the forces of evil but eventually redeemed himself and 
became a force for good. His story suggests the potential for 
redemption, even when people make bad choices (and Susan is 
already allowing her fear to dictate her actions rather than her faith 
in Aslan, suggesting that she might be the one in need of redemption 
this time). 
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CHAPTER 3: THE DWARF 


The children wake up with the dawn after an uncomfortable 
night of sleeping on the ground. After a breakfast of apples, 
Edmund says what everybody thinks silently: they must get off 
the island. They make their way to the narrowest part of the 
channel that separates the island from the mainland. The only 
way to cross is to swim. Peter thinks that he and Susan could 
make it, but he’s not sure about Edmund and little Lucy. Lucy 
points out that she could swim and ride and do all sorts of 
things in Narnia that she can't do in England. But Peter reminds 
her that they were “sort of grown-up then”; when they 
returned to England they also returned to their “proper” ages. 


This comment sparks an epiphany for Edmund. Remembering 
that no matter how much time they spent in Narnia, they 
always seemed to emerge from the magical wardrobe at the 
same moment they left, he guesses that Narnia time and 
England time work on completely different scales. If many 
years in Narnia equal only a few fractions of a second in 
England, then it makes sense that one year in England would be 
the equivalent of centuries in Narnia. Lucy begins to muse 
about how excited the Narnians will be to see the siblings again 
when everyone hushes her. A boat with two rowers in chain 
mail and a twitching bundle rounds the point and starts to 
come across the channel toward them. The children hide in the 
bushes and watch silently. 


The soldier in the front of the boat suddenly stops rowing 
telling his companion they've reached a good spot to drown 
their victim. As he stands and lifts the bundle, Peter can see 
that it’s a Dwarf, struggling like mad. Peter hears a soft twang 
near his ear. The soldier drops the Dwarf and falls into the 
water. Susan strings a second arrow as he stumbles back across 
the channel to the mainland. Before she can shoot again, the 


second soldier jumps from the boat, flounders across the water, 


and disappears after his companion. 
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Edmund speaks for the group a lot in this first section when they are 
on the island; although he was a main antagonist before, after his 
redemption, he’s become an integral part of the siblings’ team. Lucy 
exhibits both courage and her faith in Aslan and Narnia in her 
conviction that she can do things here that she cannot at home. 
Time moves differently in the magical kingdom of Narnia, and 
children can take on adult roles, responsibilities, and activities. 


Edmund's revelation adds a sense of realism in this fantasy novel. 
And it reminds readers of the connection points between worlds like 
Earth and Narnia, which will be important later in the story. Lucy 
greets the idea of a return to Narnia with absolute enthusiasm, 
recalling it as the happy place it was during her and her siblings’ 
reign. But when they first arrived, Narnia was in trouble, and it 
seems to be in trouble again now. As the children hide from the 
strange soldiers, they realize that evil forces are afoot. 


Susan shows her concern for all living creatures both in working to 
rescue the Dwarf and in scaring off the soldiers with non-fatal shots. 
Her concern for the well-being of other creatures shows her inherent 
goodness in this situation. Meanwhile, the soldiers’ abandonment of 
their boat helpfully gives the children a safe way off the island. 
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Peter and Susan instantly plunge into the water to grab the 
boat. Once they've beached it, they remove the Dwarf, whom 
Edmund cuts loose with a pocketknife. Although he expresses 
concern that the children are ghosts, he thanks them for 
rescuing him. Lucy asks why anyone would assume they were 
ghosts, and the Dwarf answers that everyone knows that the 
shore of the island is as thick with ghosts as it is with trees. 
When “they” want to get rid of someone, they usually bring 
them to the island, allegedly to feed the ghosts. Now, of course, 
the Dwarf realizes that they actually drown or cut their victims’ 
throats. 


o wonder the two soldiers escaped so quickly back to the 
mainland, Peter and Susan muse. Susan explains that she wasn’t 
shooting to kill (lest anyone think she missed her shots) and the 
Dwarf says it might be bad news for the party if the soldiers tell 
anyone what happened. Peter asks why they wanted to drown 
the Dwarf, who says it’s a long story. Before he tells it, he wants 
breakfast. When the children sadly inform him that they only 
have apples, he cheerfully directs their attention to the fishing 
gear in the boat. 


Peter, Susan, Edmund, Lucy, and the Dwarf pile into the boat 
and row it around to the side of the island hidden from the 
mainland. The Dwarf catches enough fish for breakfast, and 
they bring them back to the castle ruins in Edmund's hat. 
Surprised to find that the legends of its existence are true, the 
Dwarf once again wonders if he and the children are 
hallucinations or ghosts, but they assure him they are real. 
Without forks, their breakfast is messy, and a few fingers get 
singed, but everyone feels grateful for the hot food. 


After they clean up, the Dwarf produces a long pipe. Peter asks 
him to tell his story first and he agrees, since the children saved 
his life. He is, he tells them, a messenger of Prince Caspian the 
tenth, King of Narnia. Or at least, Caspian should be king of 
arnia; at the moment only “us Old Narnians” support him, 
even though he is a “New Narnian, or “Telmarine.” Edmund 
exclaims his confusion, and the Dwarf promises to tell them the 
story from the beginning, warning them that it’s rather long. 
Lucy assures him that they all love stories. It will take up the 
next few chapters, and the author assures readers that he'll 
give them the edited version, with none of the children’s 
interruptions or questions. 
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The person or people in charge of Narnia now use fear to control 
their subjects. And they cover up murders and executions with the 
euphemism of “feeding the ghosts.” This suggests their unwillingness 
to take responsibility for their actions, blaming the deaths on 
supernatural forces, and it contrasts with the traits of good leaders, 
who focus on the wellbeing and trust of their subjects. Yet again, the 
book points toward the trouble Narnia is currently experiencing. 
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Susan's natural compassion led her to spare the soldiers, but the 
book suggests that there are sometimes consequences to letting evil 
forces escape. While it argues for a responsible use of power, it also 
suggests that sometimes, the circumstances warrant otherwise 
drastic measures, like killing one’s enemies in a time of war. The trust 
that develops almost instantly between the Dwarf and the children 
suggests that, somehow, they are all on the same side. 
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Like the children, the Dwarf struggles to accept strange truths, like 
truth of the legends he’s heard about Old Narnia and Cair Paravel. 
While the book emphasizes the importance of faith, it also shows 
how keeping faith can be a struggle. Faith is an act of will, and it 
sometimes requires going against received belief or superstition. The 
Dwarf’s willingness to stay with the children suggests his decision to 
trust them despite the strange circumstances. 


The Dwarf finally introduces the central conflict in the book: in the 
years since the children left Narnia, a new race of humans (the 
Telmarines) entered Narnia. They used their power to oppress and 
abuse the Narnians, killing many and sending the remainder into 
hiding. The book uses a frame story to explain who Caspian is and 
what he stands for while keeping the action primarily focused on the 
children. And the children’s importance suggests that they will play 
a vital role in Narnia’s restoration. 
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CHAPTER 4: THE DWARF TELLS OF PRINCE CASPIAN 


The Dwarf’s story begins with Prince Caspian, the orphaned 
nephew of King Miraz and Queen Prunaprismia. Caspian loves 
his Nurse (who tells him stories of the Old Days) and dislikes 
his aunt and uncle. One day, during their twice-weekly walk on 
the south terrace, Miraz tells Caspian he will likely become king 
one day, since Miraz and Prunaprismia have no children of their 
own. Caspian doesn’t want to be king; he would rather live in 
the Old Days, when naiads (water spirits) and dryads (tree 
spirits) filled the forest and streams, when Peter and Susan and 
Edmund and Lucy were kings and queens of Narnia and Aslan 
came from over the sea. Miraz angrily refutes these fairytales 
and demands to know who told them to Caspian. 


The next day, Caspian learns that Miraz dismissed his Nurse 
and hired a tutor instead. Caspian cries bitterly over the loss, 
comforting himself with dreams of the Old Days. Luckily, the 
new tutor, a very short very fat man with a long slivery beard 
named Doctor Cornelius, is almost impossible to dislike. 
Because his eyes twinkle even when his voice is serious, 
Caspian doesn't always know if he’s joking or not. 


Caspian likes history lessons best. Doctor Cornelius explains 
that the prince's ancestor, Caspian the Conqueror or Caspian 
the First, came from Telmar, a country which lies to the west. 
Caspian wants to know about the people this Caspian 
conquered. Doctor Cornelius says that there were very few 
men, emphasizing the word so strongly that Caspian quickly 
realizes the implication: the stories his Nurse told him about 
the magical creatures of the Old Days are true. Doctor 
Cornelius warns Caspian not to say anything to King Miraz, 
who wants to hide the truth. Then, Doctor Cornelius switches 
the lesson to grammar. 


A few days later, Doctor Cornelius announces a special night- 
time astronomy lesson to see the conjunction of two stars that 
cross only once every two hundred years. Doctor Cornelius 
sends Prince Caspian to bed early and wakes him up in the 
dead of night. Muffled in robes and warm slippers, they pass 
silently through the castle until they reach the roof of the great 
central tower. Doctor Cornelius tells Caspian that the Old 
Narnians considered the conjunction of the two stars (Tarva, 
which represents victory, and Alambil, which stands for peace) 
lucky. Caspian remarks that they'd be more visible from 
another, lower tower. Doctor Cornelius acknowledges that this 
is true, but he brough Caspian here for another reason: privacy 
and secrecy. 
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Caspian’s natural interest in the Golden Age of Narnia, his belief in 
Aslan, and his dislike of the cruel and vindictive Miraz establish 
immediately his right to hold the Narnian throne. The book clearly 
aligns Caspian with the forces of good and Miraz with evil powers. 
Miraz’s insistence on suppressing stories of the old days points to 
his superstitious and suspicious fear that someone will steal power 
from him, just as he himself stole power. He may not acknowledge 
Aslan, but he fears anything that threatens his claim on the throne. 
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Doctor Cornelius’s physical characteristics immediately suggest 
that he may not be human, and his willingness to discuss the Old 
Days just like the Nurse shows that he’s on the side of good (like 
Caspian’s Nurse) rather than evil (like Miraz). And in his kindness, he 
becomes a mentor and father-figure to the orphaned Caspian. 


In general, the book casts the Telmarines as vicious and abusive; 
when they entered Narnia, they took it for themselves at the 
expense of its natural inhabitants (the talking animals and magical 
creatures of the Old Days). Of the Telmarines, Miraz is the most 
vicious—he has done bad things to gain power, he relies on fear to 
control, and he rules without justice. Doctor Cornelius’s lessons 
quietly and subtly prepare Caspian to assume a different kind of 
leadership when it’s his turn to sit on the throne. 
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The conjunction of the stars which represent first victory and then 
peace foreshadow the coming open conflict to restore Narnia and 
promise that its new leader (evidently Caspian, given his ancestral 
right to hold the throne as well as his faith in Aslan and his love for 
the true Narnian people) will bring justice to a ruined world. 
Because Miraz knows that his own claim to power is weak, he fears 
and tries to suppress the truth. But Doctor Cornelius’s willingness to 
risk teaching Caspian what he needs to know shows that courage 
will allow good to win in the end. 
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After Prince Caspian promises not to breathe a word of what 
Doctor Cornelius says to anyone else, Doctor Cornelius 
confirms the stories about the Old Days. Narnia, he says, is not 
properly a kingdom of humans, but the realm of Aslan and a 
home for naiads, dryads, fauns, satyrs, giants, centaurs, talking 
beasts, and gods. When the Telmarines invaded, they killed the 
magical creatures or drove them into hiding. Now, King Miraz 
tries to cover up this shameful history. Caspian regrets his 
ancestors’ violence and wishes that he could restore the old 
order. Doctor Cornelius says that many people feel the same 
way. Then, he throws back his hood to show his face in the 
moonlight. Caspian suddenly realizes that his tutor is a Dwarf. 
Or, as Doctor Cornelius explains, he’s half-Dwarf, half- 
Telmarine. 


Doctor Cornelius has shared these dangerous secrets with 
Caspian because he knows that the prince loves the Old Things 
and because he hopes that when Caspian becomes king, he will 
try to restore them. Doctor Cornelius hopes that some of the 
magical creatures still live in hiding, although a lifetime of 
searching for them has been fruitless thus far. At the very least, 
he hopes Caspian will be a good king, like the ancient High King 
Peter, and not a wicked one, like his uncle Miraz. 


Doctor Cornelius explains that the “sons of Adam” (Peter and 
Edmund) and “daughters of Eve” (Susan and Lucy) lived in the 
castle of Cair Paravel, next to the sea, during their reign. That’s 
on the other side of the frightening, ghost-filled Black Woods, 
so Prince Caspian expresses surprise. Cornelius explains that 
the Telmarine rulers made up stories about the woods and the 
vast sea that lies beyond to keep their people safely contained 
in the center of Narnia, where they won't run into any hidden 
magical creatures or, even worse, Aslan (who lives beyond the 
eastern sea). Worried that someone will eventually miss them, 
Doctor Cornelius declares it’s time to go inside and back to 
bed. 
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Doctor Cornelius exposes the extent to which the evil Telmarine 
forces have reshaped Narnia when he surveys the variety of life that 
once flourished there and no longer exists—at least in the open. 
Miraz's wish to cover up this violent history lies in his fear of the 
powers these creatures have (which humans lack) rather than in a 
sense of shame. Caspian, in contrast, feels the shame of his 
ancestors’ deeds deeply and wishes to right their wrongs. The fact 
that some Telmarines feel the same way illustrates just how much 
Miraz abuses even his own people, and it also points to the power of 
enduring faith—even though no one alive has seen the Old Narnia 
or Aslan, their faith will become an integral part of restoring it. And 
Cornelius’s mixed heritage anticipates a new Narnian Golden Age of 
cooperation and friendship between humans and magical creatures. 
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Doctor Cornelius bluntly offers Caspian two options: the path of 
good (represented by Aslan and the Golden Age), or the path of evil 
(which his Uncle Miraz follows). Caspian’s interests and beliefs thus 
far suggest that he will naturally choose the former. 


“Sons of Adam” and “daughters of Eve” were the terms employed in 
the series’ previous book to designate human beings, and they carry 
heavy religious overtones that point toward Christian ideas about 
redemption. Specifically, they remind readers of the original sins 
which caused Adam and Eve to lose access to the paradisical 
garden of Eden and which necessitated the self-sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ in the Christian Bible. Invoking these titles suggests the 
possibility and importance of redemption and reminds readers that 
no matter how dire the situation in Narnia. Aslan (a Christ figure in 
this world) can restore the land to its former glory. The ghost stories 
and superstitions which the Telmarines use to keep people away 
from the coasts suggest not an honest faith in Aslan and his power, 
but rather a fear born of their own unacknowledged sense that they 
have no real right to Narnia. 
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CHAPTER 5: CASPIAN’S ADVENTURE IN THE MOUNTAINS 


Over the next few years, Prince Caspian learns the practical 
and theoretical disciplines he will need as king, from sword 
fighting to law, physics, and history. He also becomes observant 
of the world around him. He realizes that he dislikes Queen 
Prunaprismia because she dislikes him. He sees that the taxes 
are high, the laws are stern, Miraz is cruel, and the country is 
unhappy. Then one night, after a period in which it seems like 
the queen is sick, Doctor Cornelius wakes Caspian in the 
middle of the night. 


Doctor Cornelius tells Prince Caspian to get dressed and get 
his sword. They quietly fill a bag with food, then tiptoe to the 
Great Tower for a private talk. Cornelius tells Caspian he must 
flee immediately. Caspian’s father, Caspian the Ninth, was the 
rightful king. After his death when Caspian was a baby, Miraz 


took control of the country as Lord Protector. Wh 
mother died, too, Miraz slowly eliminated the old 
supporters and then declared himself king. Only t 
iraz and Prunaprismia had no children of their o 
Caspian from certain death for all these years. Bu 


en Caspian’s 
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he fact that 
wn kept 
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Queen has given birth to a son of her own, so Cornelius has no 
doubt that Caspian’s aunt and uncle will murder him, just as 
they murdered his father. 


Doctor Cornelius presses Prince Caspian to flee, alone and as 
quickly as possible, into the kingdom of Archenland to the 
south. He presses two gifts into Caspian’s hands: a small bag of 
gold and Queen Susan’s legendary horn, which, he assures the 


prince, will always summon help for the one who blows it. 
Cornelius ushers Caspian down the stairs and to the castle 
walls, where Caspian’s horse waits. As Caspian rides into the 
darkness, fireworks explode over the castle to celebrate the 


new prince's birth. 


At first, Prince Caspian feels almost happy at the th 


ought that 


he is the rightful king, off on a grand adventure. But as he 


leaves familiar territory and the weather gets wors 
to feel frightened and small again. In the morning, h 


break to eat and sleep before resuming his journey, 


increasingly closer to the mountains. At nightfall, ju 
Caspian rides into a dark forest, a storm breaks. Pr 


e, he starts 
e takes a 
getting 

st as 


ince Caspian 


worries about animosity from the trees because the dryads 
initially resisted the Telmarines. If any still exist, they have no 
way of knowing that he doesn’t share the Telmarines’ general 


hatred and violence toward wild things. 
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Caspian’s education prepares him to ascend one day to the throne, 
in more ways than one. Of course, he learns the practical skills of a 
king. But as he looks around him, he develops compassion for the 
people whom King Miraz oppresses and abuses; this is one of the 
marks of a good leader, according to the book. 
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Caspian’s personal history—in which his Uncle Miraz took what 
rightfully belonged to him (the throne) by violence and for his own 
selfish reasons—mirrors the history of Narnia, which the Telmarines 
conquered by taking the Narnian natives’ rightful land. When 
Caspian claims the throne, he will restore order in his own family 
and in the whole of Narnia. The birth of Caspian’s cousin offers a 
grim reminder that he lives and enjoys his royal status only at the 
behest of his uncle. As soon as Caspian no longer serves Miraz’s 
interests, he becomes vulnerable. Miraz’s selfishness and lust for 
power corrupts him entirely and turns him into the book’s clearest 
example of evil and bad leadership. 
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Doctor Cornelius risks his own safety by helping Prince Caspian 
escape the castle, showing both his personal bravery and his selfless 
devotion to the true Narnian cause. And Caspian’s innate belief and 
faith in Aslan justifies the gift of the horn, which draws on Aslan’s 
power to deliver magical help to those in need. The forces of good 
begin their ascendance the moment Caspian leaves the castle's 


walls. 
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Though Caspian’s adventure seems like fun at first, it soon becomes 
dangerous and uncomfortable for Caspian. Nevertheless, he presses 
on, both showing faith his faith in Aslan and demonstrating his own 
courage. The Telmarines fear the trees in part because the dryads 
(tree spirits) were among the Narnian species they massacred when 
they conquered the country. Because dryads can switch forms 
between tree and human, it’s almost impossible to know what's a 
tree and what's a dryad. 
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And the trees do treat him like he’s anormal Telmarine, 
throwing themselves in his path and trying to knock him off his 
horse. Soon, Caspian loses control of his horse on its wild flight 
through the forest. Something strikes his head, and he loses 
consciousness. He wakes up later, ina warm and firelit place. 
Three voices argue about what to do with him. A figure 
approaches the bed and offers Caspian a warm drink. When 
the fire flares, Caspian realizes it’s an unusually large, talking 
badger. Two Dwarves sit by the fire. Overwhelmed by the 
realization that he’s found Old Narnians at last, Caspian faints. 


Soon, Caspian learns their names: Trufflehunter (the badger), 
ikabrik (the black-haired Dwarf) and Trumpkin (the red- 
haired Dwarf). Nikabrik worries about the possibility of 
Caspian, a human and a Telmarine, returning to his people and 
betraying them. If they don’t kill Caspian, he fears they'll have 
to imprison him for life. Trumpkin protests that Caspian doesn't 
looks like a traitor and points out that they disclosed 
themselves by bringing Caspian into their home. Caspian 
interrupts to say that he doesn’t want to go back anyway, and 
that if they kill him, they'll just be doing a favor to their greatest 
enemy, King Miraz. On learning that Caspian is the king's 
nephew, Nikabrik reaches for his dagger. Trumpkin and 
Trufflehunter hold him back. 


Caspian tells the trio his story, stunning them into momentary 
silence. Then Nikabrik resumes his stream of complaints. 
Caspian’s Nurse should have held her tongue; the less humans 
now about the Old Narnians the better; he hates “renegade” 
Dwarves like Doctor Cornelius. Trufflehunter interrupts. 
Beasts like himself, he claims, have longer memories than 
mercurial Dwarves. He sees something admirable in Prince 
Caspian and knows that Narnia flourishes most under human 
ings. Trumpkin dislikes the idea of Narnia as human country, 
but Trufflehunter corrects him: Narnia isn’t human country. But 
it is a country for humans, like the legendary Peter, to be king 


of. 


Peter ruled so long ago that some Narnians, like Trumpkin, 
doubt his existence. Trufflehunter protests that beasts don't 
forget. He believes in Peter as firmly as he believes in Aslan. 
Caspian interrupts to say that he, too, believes in Aslan, even 
more now that he’s met real Dwarves and talking beasts. 
Trufflehunter swears to follow Caspian as his king, forgiving 
him for offenses against Narnia like hunting beasts (even if 
modern beasts aren't the same as the old, talking beasts like 
himself). Eventually, all three agree to let Caspian stay, and they 
begin making plans for to take him to see “the Others” as soon 
as he’s well. 
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The way that the trees impede Caspian’s progress suggests that the 
magic of Old Narnia may not be quite so defeated as the Telmarines 
wish to imagine. Whether or not they mean him ill, the dryads 
ultimately help Caspian along his personal journey to restoring his 
(and Narnia’s) rights by knocking him off his horse directly on the 
doorstep of a trio of Old Narnians. 


Nikabrik understands the conflict in Narnia as one between the Old 
Narnians who exist in hiding and their Telmarine oppressors; in his 
opinion no Telmarine can be trusted, even if they are allowed to live. 
Caspian protests that larger forces of good and evil overlap with this 
magical creature-human conflict. He thus aligns himself with the 
Old Narnian cause and begins to lay the groundwork for a vision of 
Narnia that includes both humans and magical creatures. 


Trufflehunter agrees with Caspian that the essential conflict lies 
between good and evil, not one species versus another. Those who 
are abusive, violent, and selfish demonstrate their evil inclinations, 
while anyone who has faith in Aslan, who wants to see the Old 
Narnians returned to their rightful places, and who will sacrifice 
their own self-interest for the greater good, is good. Caspian clearly 
belongs in the latter group, and Aslan wants, as Trufflehunter points 
out, a human to rule over and guide Narnia’s creatures. Nikabrik’s 
antagonism toward mixed-race Dwarf-Telmarines suggests that he 
has other motives than the restoration of Narnia as a whole. 
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Trumpkin represents a midpoint between those who, like 
Trufflehunter, believe in Aslan still and those who, like Nikabrik or 
Miraz, doubt his existence altogether. The book doesn't criticize 
Trumpkin’s doubt—it even hints that what his people have suffered 
would be enough to test almost anyone’s faith. Instead, it will judge 
him by how he changes his mind when presented with new 
information. Trufflehunter readily follows Caspian; Nikabrik and 
Trumpkin show that he still must work to earn the respect of the Old 
Narnians he will one day lead. 
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CHAPTER 6: THE PEOPLE THAT LIVED IN HIDING 


Soon, ona fine summer morning, Trufflehunter, Trumpkin, and 
Nikabrik begin to introduce Prince Caspian to other Old 
Narnians. They start with the Three Bulgy Bears, who agree 
with Trufflehunter that a son of Adam (a human) should sit on 
the Narnian throne. They give Caspian wet, sloppy kisses and 
share their honey with him. Then they visit Pattertwig the 
squirrel, who offers Prince Caspian a nut and volunteers to 
carry any messages they have for others. Trufflehunter and the 
Dwarves ask him to round up their friends for a feast and 
council at the Dancing Lawn at midnight in three days. 


ext, they go to the Seven Brothers of Shuddering Wood, red- 
haired Dwarves who live ina cave system beneath a rocky 
grove of fir trees high in the mountains. Although it takes a bit 
more convincing than with the talking beasts, they come 
around to the idea of Caspian as rightful king soon enough and 
pledge their loyalty to him. The blacksmith brothers offer 
Caspian, Trumpkin, and Nikabrik armor and swords more finely 
wrought than anything Caspian has seen before, even his own 
royal sword. They promise to attend the council. 


[he five black-haired Dwarves who live a little farther down 
the mountain seem more suspicious, but eventually decide that 
the enemy of their enemy, King Miraz, must be their friend. 
They volunteer to introduce the party to some ogres and hags 
they know, but neither Caspian nor Trufflehunter wish to 
associate with “horrid creatures” that even Aslan abhors. It 
seems that the Dwarves’ have only a fragile belief in Aslan; 
Nikabrik swears he'd believe in anyone or anything who will 
overpower the “Telmarine barbarians.” He'd even believe in the 
White Witch—who was a better friend to the Dwarves than the 
talking beasts. 
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Caspian is a Telmarine human. Aslan means for humans to rule 
Narnia, but thus far his Telmarine ancestors have done a bad job. To 
prove his worthiness, Caspian must show the remaining Old 
Narnians that he respects them and that they can trust him. Like 
Trufflehunter, the talking beasts have a long memory and have 
retained their faith in Aslan; they accept Caspian immediately. It 
almost seems that the closer to nature an individual is (with talking 
animals being closer to nature and Dwarfs being closer to humans), 
the easier it has been for them to keep the faith. 
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The Dwarves prove slightly more reticent about trusting Caspian 
than the Bulgy Bears, but they, too, come around in time. Their 
ancestors likely provided some of the armor and other treasures at 
Cair Paravel, and their enhanced connection with the Golden Age 
inclines them to believe faster. But as ever, Caspian’s humility and 
willingness to work to earn the Old Narnians’ trust makes a 
powerful argument for his fitness to rule. 
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The book creates a hierarchy of species in Narnia: it has already 
presented the simpler talking animals in a good light because of 
their long memories and enduring trust in Aslan. And while it 
idealizes social collaboration, it upholds a strong sense of hierarchy. 
Now, it draws a distinct line between the good "Red” Dwarves and 
the not-so-good “Black Dwarves,’ who have been consorting with 
evil creatures. The book seems to link the black-haired dwarves’ 
association with evil creatures with the dark color of their skin and 
hair, which modern readers might recognize as racist (the 
insinuation being that there is an inherent link between a darker 
complexion and badness or evil). Nikabrik articulates the source of 
this moral corruption when he says he prefers power to anything 
else in the quest to restore Narnia—a worldview that aligns him with 
the power-hungry Telmarines. 
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Caspian, Trufflehunter, Nikabrik, and Trumpkin descend the 
mountains and stop by a wooded gorge to talk to Glenstorm 
the centaur and his three sons. Because Glenstorm can see the 
future, he already knows why they've come, and he declares his 
readiness to join the war that will overthrow Miraz. This shocks 
Caspian and the others; instead of all-out war, they had 
imagined living in the woods and secretly rebuilding a slice of 
Old Narnia in hiding. Glenstorm reminds them of the 
seriousness of the situation. The conjunction of Tarva and 
Alambil prophesied the beginning of a new Golden Age which 
they must work to achieve. The council at the Dancing Lawn 
must be a war council. 


Leaving Glenstorm after a satisfying lunch, Caspian, 
Trufflehunter, Trumpkin, and Nikabrik must skirt around a 
human region to reach the home of the mustachioed, gallant 
talking mouse Reepicheep. He pledges his support (and that of 
his 11 companions) to Caspian. Finally, after meeting many 
other talking creatures, the group stops near a well in a wide 
ring of elm trees to camp for the night. Trufflehunter wishes 
they could wake the trees, too. He explains that when the 
Telmarine humans came to Narnia and began to clear the 
forests, the naiads and dryads sank into a deep sleep. No one 
has been able to wake them. But if the tree- and water-spirits 
could stir again, they would quickly chase the Telmarine 
oppressors away. 


Trumpkin doesn’t believe in the dryads and naiads, and he jokes 
that they shouldn't stop at waters and trees but look for help 
from the stones on the ground, too. Trufflehunter ignores his 
sarcasm. Caspian drifts off to sleep and then wakes with a start 
deep in the night to the sound of distant music. It comes closer 
and soon the clearing fills with dozens of dancing fauns. 
Pattertwig sent them to join the council. Before he knows it, he, 
Trufflehunter, and Trumpkin have joined their dance. Only 
Nikabrik watches on in silence. 


CHAPTER 7: OLD NARNIA IN DANGER 


The field where Caspian, Trufflehunter, Trumpkin, and Nikabrik 
met the fauns is the Dancing Lawn. They camp there for three 
days, sleeping under the stars and eating nuts and berries from 
the forest, until it’s time for the council. This rough life is very 
different from Caspian’s formerly pampered royal existence, 
but he finds himself falling in love with it. And his trials are 
already turning him into a kinglier figure. 
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Caspian likes the idea of being king and has been working hard to 
prove himself to the Old Narnians he meets. But Glenstorm 
galvanizes him to take the next step: asking others to fight with him 
to secure a future that the soldiers themselves may not live through 
the war to see. Such willingness to self-sacrifice, the book argues, is 
a key component of appropriate power and is necessary to 
overcome evil. 
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Caspian and his friends have been gathering the talking animals and 
magical creatures of Narnia, but there are even more powerful, 
elemental forces like the minor deities that animate the trees in the 
forests and the waters in the streams and wells. The Telmarine 
subjugation of nature thus becomes a direct act of genocidal 
aggression against some of its subjects. The presences of the 
Telmarines has sapped the magic from Narnia; selfishness and self- 
serving agendas enrich a few (like Miraz) at the expense of the 


world. 


Trumpkin doesn’t believe in what he can’t see; because the trees 
have been asleep for nearly as long as Aslan has been absent, he 
discounts Trufflehunter’s words as fairy tales. He believes in what he 
can see: Telmarine abuses and Old Narnians in hiding. This suggests 
that the right evidence might awaken his faith. Notably, as the Old 
Narnians gather, they naturally welcome Caspian into their ranks, 
confirming his fitness to rule. Only Nikabrik holds himself separate 
from the rest of the allied Old Narnian forces. 
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Although life in the wilds of Narnia is harder—Caspian must work 
for his food, drink, and shelter—it helps him to grow up. And it helps 
him to develop an appreciation and understanding of the world that 
he is supposed to rule. This stands in stark contrast to his uncle's 
attempts to hold himself aloof from Narnian nature—especially the 
forest and coastlines. 
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On the night of the council, Prince Caspian’s subjects steal into 
the lawn individually and in small groups. There are hundreds 
of beasts and magical creatures, including one “small but 
genuine’ giant called Wimbleweather. They eagerly begin to 
discuss their ideas about the council itself: the bears want to 
eat first; Reepicheep wants to skip the council and immediately 
storm Miraz’s castle; the squirrels say they can eat and talk at 
the same time; the moles want to throw up some 
entrenchments first, for safety’s sake. Caspian, backed by the 
centaurs and Dwarves, insists that they hold the council first 
and soon convinces the gathered creatures to sit quietly in a 
large circle. Caspian stands to make a speech. 


Before he can start, some of the animals smell a human 
approaching—or something like and unlike a human. Soon, 
Doctor Cornelius, whom Caspian greets as his “greatest friend 
and [...] savior,’ stands beside the prince in the council ring. 
ikabrik again expresses his hatred for “half-and-halfers,” and 
Caspian silences him. Cornelius warns the Old Narnians that 
iraz is on their trail. He realized that the prince had escaped 
when Caspian’s riderless horse wandered back to the castle 
and has been scoring the countryside with search parties. 
Cornelius himself found the council ring with a little magic, and 
he fears the Telmarine army will be there soon. 


At Doctor Cornelius’s feet, Reepicheep shouts out a shrill 
“hurrah, ready to face the king’s army that very instant. The 
tiny, belligerent mouse delights Doctor Cornelius, but Nikabrik 
interrupts their introduction and demands that the party 
decide how to face the threat. No one wants to run away, but 
everyone generally agrees that they should find a more 
defensible place to face Miraz’s army. Doctor Cornelius 
suggests they head east towards the Great Woods, specifically 
Aslan’s How. The Telmarines fear the woods and Aslan’s How is 
avery ancient and magical mound full of caves and chambers 
carved into the earth. It gives them room to store their supplies 
as well as protection if necessary. With enough food, they could 
even withstand a siege. Although Trumpkin expresses some 
doubt in what he calls Doctor Cornelius’s “old wives’ tales” 
about the forest, the company agrees on this site and sets out. 
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By getting all the factions and species of Old Narnia together for the 
council, Caspian begins to prove his mettle as their potential king. 
Everyone has different ideas and different agendas, and a good 
leader needs to be able to get everyone to work together willingly. 
And although it’s a small test, Caspian succeeds in quieting the 
crowd and calling them to attention. 
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Just a few days earlier, Caspian harbored fantasies of ruling the Old 
Narnians in secret rather than having to face and defeat his uncle. 
The council that met to discuss an impending war finds itself in the 
middle of one without any time to prepare. Nikabrik’s ongoing 
unwillingness to accept mixed-race individuals suggests that his 
vision for a restored Narnia excludes (or at least marginalizes) 
humans in the same way the Telmarines’ Narnia has oppressed 
magical creatures. This does not align with the vision of a unified, 
human and Narnian country that the book has begun to express. 
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Reepicheep exemplifies martial spirit—sometimes at the expense of 
common sense. He’s ready to attack the Telmarine Army instantly, 
but disagreement about how to react to the threat shows that the 
Narnian Army isn't yet ready to face such challenges. Their 
discussion emphasizes courage—no one wants to give the 
appearance of running away—tempered with caution. To win a war 
requires self-sacrifice and sober leadership of the kind Caspian 
provides, with the help of Doctor Cornelius and his Old Narnian 
friends as counselors. Selecting Aslan’s How serves a symbolic 
purpose, too: it claims that the Old Narnians fight for righteous 
causes, and it invokes the protection of the great lion, if he does 
indeed exist. 
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[he Old Narnians arrive at Aslan’s How followed closely by the 
Telmarine Army. Soon both sides establish camps and front 
lines. Despite their superstitious fear of the woods, the soldiers 
fear King Miraz’s cruel wrath even more, and they fight more 
bravely than the Old Narnians expected. Caspian proves 
himself a capable leader, but the war drags on and takes a 
serious toll on the much smaller Narnian Army. They face 
disastrous setbacks, like when Wimbleweather ruins one of 
Caspian’s careful strategic plans by rushing onto the battlefield 
too early. His action leads to massive casualties among the 
centaurs and the strongest talking animals. And then, 
deteriorating weather conditions make everything worse. 


That night, everyone in the Old Narnian camp feels cranky and 
miserable. Wimbleweather’s silent tears splash onto the 
complaining mice. Other creatures bicker among themselves. 
Deep inside the How, Caspian, Trufflehunter, Nikabrik, 
Trumpkin, and Doctor Cornelius sit at council in the Stone 
chamber. The Stone Table itself is split down the center, 
covered in weathered, ancient writing. It’s far too magical to 
approach casually. Instead, the prince’s council sits a little way 
off, around a small wooden table. 


Trufflehunter says that if Caspian is ever going to use the horn, 
the moment has come. Caspian worries that they might have 
greater need for help later and he doesn’t want to waste the 
magic. By that argument, Nikabrik points out, he'll only ever use 
it once it’s too late. Doctor Cornelius agrees. Trumpkin doesn't 
care one way or the other. He doesn’t believe in magical fairy 
tales like Aslan or the stone or the horn. For that reason, he 
counsels that Caspian blow it in secret; there’s no point in 
getting everyone's hopes up with empty promises of magical 
aid. 


Before Caspian blows the horn, Doctor Cornelius has a few 
final words. No one knows whether the horn will call the 
ancient kings and queens of Narnia, Aslan, or something else. 
And no one knows where the aid will appear. The very ancient 
and very magical Aslan’s How is a likely place. But there are two 
others: Lantern Waste, near Beaversdam and Miraz’s castle, 
where the children first appeared in Narnia; and Cair Paravel, 
where they ruled. Moreover, Cair Paravel lies next to the sea, 
which is where Aslan will come from if he does indeed return. 
Cornelius suggests sending messengers to both places just in 
case. 
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Although the book casts the war as a battle between good (the 
Narnians) and evil (the Telmarines), and although it has heavily 
hinted at an eventual victory for good, this doesn’t mean that the 
war will be quick or easy. Achieving a vision like a restored Narnia, 
where both magical beasts and humans can flourish side-by-side 
requires effort and self-sacrifice. And because the old ways have 
been so completely lost, Caspian and the rest sometimes learn 
painful lessons, like that giants aren't the cleverest Narnians. 
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The Stone Table featured in the previous book, The Lion, the 
Witch, and the Wardrobe, as the place where the White Witch 
murdered Aslan. But Aslan came back to life, subsequently defeated 
the White Witch, and restored order and happiness to Narnia. By 
invoking it here, the book suggests a similar trajectory for this 
conflict, even though it seems to be going poorly for the forces of 
good at the moment. 
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As the future ruler of Narnia, Caspian wisely listens to the advice of 
his trusted friends to help him make decisions, even though the final 
choice remains his alone. He is not self-centered or despotic like his 
uncle Miraz. Trumpkin, who doesn't believe in Aslan’s existence yet, 
worries that myths and legends can give people false hope. His 
doubt centers on his strong sense of reality: he only believes what he 
can see and experience directly. Luckily, the horn doesn't require his 
or anyone else’s belief to work. 


In blowing the horn, Caspian and Doctor Cornelius act out their 
faith in Aslan—they believe that the horn will work and help will 
come, even though they can’t possibly predict what this help will 
look like. Notably, they have greater trust in Aslan and the stories of 
the old days than some of the Old Narnians, like Trumpkin and 
Nikabrik. This suggest that Aslan belongs to all persons—human, 
talking animal, magical creature, and otherwise. And it foreshadows 
a Narnia with a greater population of believing humans than ever 
before. 
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The council elects to send the quick, stealthy, and trustworthy 
Pattertwig to one site. Nikabrik refuses outright to go; he's 
afraid that if he leaves the army, no one will pay attention to the 
Dwarves’ interests. Trumpkin, although doubtful that help will 
come, respects Caspian as his leader. He volunteers. They 
agree that Caspian will blow the horn at sunrise, and after a 
hasty meal, Pattertwig and Trumpkin leave in opposite 
directions. 


CHAPTER 8: HOW THEY LEFT THE ISLAND 


And that brings, Trumpkin (who is the same Dwarf Peter, 
Susan, Edmund, and Lucy rescued) almost back to his meeting 
with them. He tells them how he set off and heard the horn a 
few hours later, between nine and 10 o'clock (exactly when 
they were at the train station, the children note). The following 
night, he got caught by the keeper of Miraz’s easternmost 
stronghold, who ordered his execution. And when Miraz’s 
soldiers took Trumpkin “to the ghosts,” Susan rescued him. 


Peter can hardly believe that they were pulled into Narnia by 
the horn. Lucy replies that if he believes in magic, it shouldn't 
be so hard to accept; there lots of stories describing magical 
creatures being called from one world into another. That’s true, 
Peter and Edmund reply, but in the stories it’s usually someone 
in their world doing the calling. And the stories never take the 
perspective of the magical creature itself. Trumpkin interrupts 
their excited debate, saying he must go back to tell Caspian that 
no help has come. Susan protests that they are the help. Lucy 
exclaims that if Trumpkin hasn't figured out that they are the 
ancient kings and queens of Narnia, he “[is] stupid.” Trumpkin 
finally admits to his “dear little friends” that he expected great 
warriors, not children. 


Edmund leaps to his feet and begins to list the military 
accomplishments of their reign. Peter calmly suggests that they 
give Trumpkin armor from the treasure room. By the light of 
Edmund's torch, the children and Trumpkin descend into the 
treasure room, where he looks with amazement at the stored 
riches. They give him a beautiful and valuable suit of armor. 
They put on their own armor as well, and Edmund and Lucy 
retrieve their weapons. When they reemerge into the daylight, 
they already look more like Narnians and less like 
schoolchildren. In the ruined hall, Edmund challenges 
Trumpkin, the “great warrior,’ to a fencing match. And although 
Trumpkin patronizingly protests that the blades are too sharp 
for small children, he eventually agrees. 
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Nikabrik’s focus on the Dwarves’ interests begins to verge into 
outright defiance and disobedience here, and his unwillingness to go 
on Caspian’s mission—regardless of whether he believes in it or 
not—suggests that he selfishly values his own interests more than 
those of the whole group. 
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Despite Trumpkin’s lack of faith, many circumstances seem to have 
magically come together to lead him to the children at just the right 
moment. They appeared in Narnia just as Caspian blew the horn, 
and they coincidentally saved Trumpkin’s life. Aslan will accomplish 
his ends regardless of whether people believe in him or not. 


Interestingly, even the children struggle somewhat to accept the 
evident truth: that they entered Narnia when Caspian called them 
and that they were pulled there magically out of thin air, without 
finding a portal between worlds (as they did on their last trip). But, 
as their discussion shows, their disbelief cannot change the truth. 
Trumpkin’s ongoing unwillingness to believe them, despite the 
evidence before his very eyes, reminds readers of the book’s claim 
that faith is a voluntary choice. One can choose to believe the truth 
despite evidence to the contrary, or they can choose to ignore the 
truth even when it stares them in the face. 


Edmund attempts to appeal to Trumpkin’s intellect, but Peter 
understands that they must prove themselves to the doubtful 
Dwarf with actions rather than words. And they prove their royal 
status, in part, by demonstrating courage and a willingness to face 
battle. Challenging Trumpkin allows Edmund to show off his fighting 
skills. But it also offers the implicit promise that the children will 
voluntarily risk their own safety—and even their lives—for the good 
of the country they once ruled. 
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Edmund and Trumpkin fight fiercely. If Edmund had attempted 
the challenge when he first arrived, he would have likely lost, 
but after a full 24 hours in the Narnian air, much of his muscle 
memory has returned. Susan (who never could learn to like 
fighting) yelps and exclaims “Oh, do be careful” until Edmund 
disarms Trumpkin. Panting a little as he returns his sword to its 
sheath, Edmund condescendingly asks his “dear little friend” 
Trumpkin if he’s hurt. For fairness’s sake, Peter asks Trumpkin 


would fully like to test their skill in a shooting match with Susan. 


Reluctantly, Trumpkin agrees. She picks an apple so distant he 
insists it looks more like a cherry. He misses by mere inches, 
while she skewers it easily. 


Trumpkin replies that he knows when he’s been fairly 
beaten—except the scar from one of his battle wounds does 
pull a bit when he draws the bow—and Lucy offers to look at it. 
Under his chainmail and bandage, she finds a festering wound. 
With one drop of her cordial, Trumpkin discovers to his great 
amazement that it’s completely cured. Ashamed of making a 
fool of himself by doubting the children, he apologizes and 
thanks their majesties for his “life, [his] cure, [his] 
breakfast—and [his] lesson.” Now that he’s decided to believe in 
them, Peter declares, it’s time for him to take them to Caspian. 


Unfortunately, they don’t have many options for their route. 
Trumpkin’s way will take another two days at least, considering 
the thick forest and roving enemies. Edmund asks if they need 
go back the way their “Dear Little Friend” (or D.L.F.—now a 
fond, rather than derisive, nickname) came. They could row 
around the coast to Glasswater Creek, then strike north to 
Aslan’s How, reaching it early the next morning. The children 
use one of their coats as an improvised bag for apples, take a 
drink from the well, and go down to the boat with Trumpkin. 
They’re sad to leave Cair Paravel, which still feels like home 
even though it’s in ruins. 


Peter suggests that their D.L.F (Trumpkin) steer while he and 
Edmund row and Susan and Lucy look out for dangers from the 
bow. Soon the island fades into the distance behind them as 
they head out to sea. Susan and Lucy reminisce about the 
voyages they took in their swan-shaped boat back in the old 
days. The deserted, overgrown shore makes them sad, though, 
because they remember it when it was open and full of merry 
Narnians. 
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The fact that Edmund can best Trumpkin in single combat shows 
the magic of Narnia operating on the children, which allows them to 
act and behave more like adults than typical schoolchildren. And 
although Edmund patronizingly turns Trumpkin’s comments about 
their youth and inexperience back on the Dwarf, it’s also clear that 
he respects Trumpkin’s fighting skills. The fight also presents another 
example of Susan's squeamishness and fear, which seems to be 
increasing rather than decreasing the longer she’s in Narnia. 
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Now all four siblings have proven themselves to Trumpkin: Peter has 
shown off the High King’s leadership skills, Edmund and Susan have 
demonstrated their fighting prowess, and Lucy’s cure proves they 
have access to some of Narnia’s magic. Although the dubious 
Trumpkin needs to see with his eyes, he humbly accepts the 
evidence when it’s presented to him. 


Earlier in their adventure, Peter, Susan, Edmund, and Lucy showed 
their ability to work together and make decisions communally; now 
they effortlessly include Trumpkin in their councils, weighing his 
input as equal to theirs. Although Peter will make a final decision in 
the case of an impasse, for the most part, the siblings model their 
responsible and respectful form of leadership by listening to one 
another and working together. 
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As Susan and Lucy reflect on the old days, their memories show 
what a prospering Narnia could look like. They imagine their past as 
they row towards Caspian’s future, showing their intent to help him 
defeat the Telmarine evil and restore Narnia to its former glory. 
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Peter, Susan, Edmund, and Trumpkin are exhausted when the 
boat finally rounds the final headland and pulls into the mouth 
of the creek. After a quick meal of cold apples, they huddle 
together on a mossy patch of ground and all but Lucy quickly 
fall asleep. She races her favorite Narnian constellations and 
listens to nightingales in the trees. Then she stands up and 
walks into the wood, her eyes growing accustomed to the dark. 
She remembers dryads, the human forms each tree used to 
take, and she finds herself begging them to wake up. Leaves 
rustle all around her, even though there is no breeze. The 
nightingale falls silent as if waiting for the trees to speak. But 
the moment passes, and the wood resumes its ordinary look. 
Suddenly, Lucy feels tired, so she returns to the camp and 
snuggles down between Peter and Susan. 


In the morning, the forest seems damp and dirty. The children 
bicker about the best way to proceed. Susan wants to turn 
back, but Peter and Edmund feel confident that they can 
navigate through the woods with their compass. Luckily, they 
know not to assume the gaps between the trees are paths and 
wander off. They trudge on and on until Trumpkin calls a halt 
and whispers that he hears something following them. He and 
Susan hold their bows at the ready. They come near to a dense 
thicket and a giant gray bear bursts out of it in a shower of 
broken branches. It knocks Lucy down just as Trumpkin kills it 
with a single arrow. Susan hesitated too long, afraid to killa 
talking bear accidentally. 


Trumpkin grimly notes that the bear’s meat will provide 
welcome food in Prince Caspian’s camp and asks Peter and 
Edmund to help him butcher it. While they wait, Lucy has a 
horrid thought: what if one day in their own world people begin 
to forget their humanity and turn wild, just like the once- 
civilized animals in Narnia have done? There's enough to worry 
about right now, Susan insists, without considering things like 
that. After the boys butcher the bear, all five wrap up as much 
meat as they can carry in leaves. It’s not a pleasant job, but they 
now they'll be grateful later, when they get a chance to eat a 
good meal. 
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Just as the book implies that simpler, more rustic creatures (the 
talking animals) have better kept their faith in Aslan, it also suggests 
that younger, more child-like humans (like Lucy) have an easier time 
connecting to the magic in the world and trusting in the power of 
Aslan. Lucy hears the call of the sleeping dryads, and her faith in 
them (and, by extension, Aslan, who rules them) is almost enough to 
rouse them from their stupor. Though she doesn’t manage to rouse 
them, this moment has reinvigorated Lucy's faith and heightened 
her senses for the otherworldly and magical around her. 


Susan seems to share the Telmarines’ concerns about the woods, 
but her fears are less founded than theirs—as queen, she should 
expect any awakened dryads to respect her. Her fear makes her 
focus on her own needs and her own plans at the expense of the rest 
of the group and the larger mission to save Narnia. And when the 
forest does present danger in the form of a rogue bear, Susan’s fears 
keep her from effectively responding to the threat. Lack of courage, 
strongly associated with a lack of faith in Aslan to protect them and 
to aid their mission, endangers not just Susan but the whole 
country. 
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Lucy’s worries point toward a phenomenon the book has thus far 
only implied: that personal evolution and devolution are both 
possible. The talking animals that did not escape into hiding after 
the Telmarine invasion devolved into normal, un-talking animals. 
Likewise, Lucy worries that people who lose their faith or who 
cannot treat themselves or others with dignity and respect (like the 
Telmarines) may one day lose their humanity. 
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As the sun rises and the stiffness from the previous day’s boat 
ride wears off, everyone's mood improves. At least until they 
haven't reached the Rush River by the time Peter and Edmund 
expect. Then they start to worry that they've lost their way. 
Suddenly, the reach the lip of a deep gorge with a river in its 
bed. The children begin to bicker about what to do, believing 
themselves to be hopelessly lost. But Trumpkin points out that 
this could very well be the Rush River; they all know how much 
the country has changed since the children’s day. At any rate, 
the river flows north. If they just follow it, it will take them to 
the Great River and they can navigate back to Aslan’s How 
from there. 


Just as the party turns downstream, Lucy cries out, “Look! 
Look! Look!” She saw Aslan himself, a little way up the 
mountain on their side of the gorge. She’s certain he wants 
them to go that way. Trumpkin says that he’s heard reports of 
lions in the woods, and none of them are reportedly talking 
beasts. He and Lucy argue util he asks how she knows that 
Aslan himself couldn't have reverted into a wild animal over all 
these years. Lucy turns red with rage, but Peter lays a hand on 
her shoulder. Their D.L.F. just doesn’t understand Aslan, he 
says. But he isn’t sure he believes her, either. 


Edmund suggests they vote on going upriver or down. As the 
oldest, Trumpkin gets the first vote. Dubious of Aslan’s 
existence, he wants to go downstream. Susan agrees. Edmund 
recalls that when they stumbled into Narnia, it was Lucy who 
got there first. None of the others believed her then, either, but 
she was proven right again and again. He votes with her for 
going upriver. Peter, after a moment’s thought, breaks the tie 
by voting downriver; he acknowledges that Lucy may be right 
but he can't bring himself to follow what he fears may be 
wishful, or mistaken, thinking. 


The changes to the Narnian countryside continue to remind readers 
(and the children themselves) of how much time has passed since 
the siblings’ last visit. The wildness of the countryside mirrors and 
comments on the Telmarines’ abuse of power. As bad stewards of 
the land, they have allowed—and even encouraged-—it to fall into 
disarray. And despite their rising frustrations and falling hopes, the 
children and the Dwarf continue to work collaboratively, 
foreshadowing a restored Narnia for all. 
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As the youngest and most pure of heart and faith, Lucy sees Aslan 
first. The way he shows himself to her demands that she either get 
the others to agree to go with her, or strike out on her own. 
Trumpkin continues to act out his disbelief in Aslan—the most he’s 
willing to admit is that Lucy might have seen a wild lion. And while 
Peter’s defense of Lucy shows that he still believes in Aslan—at least 
in an abstract sense—he doesn’t have much faith in Aslan or his 
sister in the moment. Without seeing proof, he struggles to believe. 


By showing himself to just Lucy, Aslan precipitates a spiritual crisis 
among the group; only Edmund even considers the possibility of 
believing in what they haven't seen with their own eyes. He 
remembers that sight isn’t necessary for faith. When the siblings 
vote, they show their commitment to working collaboratively 
despite disagreements, modeling again the leadership that once 
allowed Narnia to flourish. But Narnia isn’t a totally egalitarian 
world, either, and the final say must rest with the most authoritative 
person, in this case High King Peter. 
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CHAPTER 10: THE RETURN OF THE LION 


Following the gorge downstream proves more difficult than 
Peter, Susan, Edmund, Lucy, and Trumpkin anticipated. They 
must venture so far into the forest initially that they fear losing 
sight of the river. Eventually, they find a place where they can 
climb down into the gorge itself. They rest and have a drink of 
refreshing water before continuing downstream, all the while 
looking for a place to climb up on the opposite side. It’s easier 
to follow the direction of the river, but the terrain is rougher, 
rockier, and more punishing than the forest. And they can't find 
a place to climb back out. 
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Although the downstream route seemed like the best option to most 
of the siblings (and the Dwarf) it quickly becomes very difficult. Yet 
they press on, fully committed to their mistake. Their lack of faith 
makes their trek harder, and once they've gone too far in their error, 
it becomes more and more difficult to extricate themselves. The 
book thus strongly implies their foolishness for turning their backs 
on Aslan. 
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Eventually, Edmund, Peter, and Trumpkin begin to want to light 
a fire and roast some of their bear meat. Susan wants to press 
on. Lucy is too miserable to care. But when they can't find 
nough dry wood, they must press on anyway. Finally, they 
ound a bend and can see the Great River and the Beruna 
Bridge in the distance. Edmund notices that the present-day 
village at the foot of the bridge sits on the exact site where he 
and Peter won a battle long ago. The thought of their victories, 
more than anything else, buoys their spirits. As the country 
slopes downhill, the going gets easier. 
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Then, suddenly, some of Miraz’s forces attack Peter, Susan, 
Edmund, Lucy, and Trumpkin. Trumpkin shouts, “Down!” and 
Peter looks up to see an arrow embedded in a nearby tree. 
They retreat uphill under a rain of arrows, realizing that they 
must turn back and find another way to cross the river. 
Although their plans have been frustrated, they all feel more 
cheerful climbing back through the difficult terrain. They reach 
the point where they originally descended into the gorge 
before sunset and soon have a blazing fire on which they roast 
some of the bear meat for dinner. With a good plan, a good 
meal, and a well-deserved rest, everyone feels cheerful and 
hopeful. 


Sometime later, Lucy wakes from a deep and restful sleep to 
the sound of a beloved voice calling her name. She doesn’t want 
to get up because she feels so happy and peaceful. But the 
voice calls insistently from a little way off. Looking for it, she 
realizes the trees near their campsite are moving. With a wildly 
beating heart, she gets up and walks towards them. They weave 
in and out of each other in a complicated, old-fashioned dance. 
As she gets closer, she realizes that they don’t quite look like 
trees or people; the dryads stir but aren't yet fully awake. Lucy 
dances through the glade towards the darkness beyond from 
which the voice called her. 


Lucy exits the circle of dancing trees into a smooth grass 
clearing. Aslan, the great lion himself, stands in its center. 
Without a second of hesitation or doubt, Lucy rushes up to him, 
throwing her arms around his neck, burying her face in his silky 
mane, and kissing him. He kisses her gently with the tip of his 
rough tongue. She notes with surprise that he’s bigger. That’s 
only because she herself is older, he tells her. Lucy is so 
overwhelmed with happiness she doesn’t want to move or 
speak, but Aslan reminds her that they have work to do, 
especially after the day's wasted trip. Lucy begins to complain 
about the others’ disbelief, but a growl from Aslan silences her. 
He gives her a look that suggests that she could have left them 
and come to him earlier, on her own. 
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The further the group pushes into their error—founded on a lack of 
faith—the more their group cohesion suffers. And while the book 
never truly punishes anyone for their doubts, here it rather unsubtly 
suggests that insufficient faith tends to make a person/s life 
incredibly difficult. In contrast, Edmund recalls victories the siblings 
had in the Golden Age, when their actions and choices were aligned 
with Aslan’s wishes. 


Aslan tried to show Lucy the right way earlier; by ignoring her, the 
group impeded their own progress. The fact that they feel better 
climbing back uphill, even though it’s physically more difficult, 
shows that they’re on the right path once more. Aslan rewards those 
who follow his wishes. And their returning good spirits prime them 
to remember (or, in Trumpkin’s case, discover) their faith when he 
next asks them to practice it. 


The voice, of course, is Aslan’s, and it fills Lucy with supernatural 
peace because Aslan allegorically represents a supernatural, divine 
power. The dancing trees offer further proof that Aslan has returned 
and that he plans to restore Narnia to its former glory. But the fact 
that they're still asleep suggests that the time isn’t quite ripe for 
Aslan’s plan. The book hints that the children still have work to 
do-—likely, reinvigorating their faith—before good can triumph over 
evil. 
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In the Chronicles of Narnia’s Christian allegory, Aslan represents 
Jesus Christ, and the feelings Lucy has toward him—a mix of 
adoration, affection, and trust—thus represent what the book 
imagines as the proper attitude of Christians toward their God and 
his representatives. Aslan’s warm greeting back to Lucy shows how 
much he loves her and how deeply he invests himself in her 
wellbeing. It also, importantly, rewards her faith and trust in him. 
This isn’t to say that Lucy can’t disappoint Aslan; if the others need 
to remember (or discover) their faith, Aslan teaches Lucy that she 
needs the courage to follow her faith even when others don't 
support it. 
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Aslan tells Lucy that she must run back, wake the others, and 
tell them they need to follow him immediately, although he 
warns her that they won't be able to see him, at least at first. 
She feels disappointed; she'd imagined Aslan roaring in and 
frightening away all the enemies like last time. Now, she fears, 
everything will be “horrid.” Aslan gently reminds her that 
nothing happens the same way twice. She buries her face in his 
mane again, but this time, she feels some of his strength flowing 
into her. Soon, she feels ready to face the task at hand. They 
walk back through the dancing trees—all of whom bow to the 
lion—and Aslan waits on the edge of the glade for her. 


Lucy worries about waking up four very tired people who are 
older than herself and who she knows are likely to doubt her 
once again. She starts with Peter, who tells her he'll do 
“whatever [she] like[s]” before rolling back over and falling 
asleep again. Susan wakes easily but flatly tells Lucy she must 
have been dreaming. Lucy can barely rouse Edmund. When she 
does, he’s initially enthusiastic about Aslan. But because he 
cannot see the great lion, he worries that Lucy is dreaming or 
hallucinating. Still, he helps her wake the others. 


CHAPTER 11: THE LION ROARS 


When everyone is awake, Lucy repeats her story. Peter and 
Susan struggle to trust her because they themselves can’t see 
Aslan. When Lucy insists that she, at least, will be leaving with 
Aslan, Susan retorts that she’s being “naughty” and tells Peter 
to stop her. Edmund, pointing out that Lucy has been right 
before, volunteers to go with her. Peter asks their D.L.F for his 
input, and Trumpkin replies that he doesn’t believe in magic and 
has no use for talking lions, especially invisible ones, as guides. 
Still, he'll follow High King Peter’s decision. Noting Aslan’s 
increasing impatience, Lucy prepares to leave. Finally, Peter 
and Edmund give in, although Susan continues to grumble until 
Trumpkin forcefully suggests that she “Obey the High King.” 


Lucy’s frustration with her siblings disappears when she looks 
at Aslan. She concentrates on following his shape through the 
dark. Peter, Susan, Edmund and Trumpkin can’t see Aslan and 
must trust Lucy to lead them. Lucy watches Aslan so intently 
she doesn't notice if the trees of the grove have fallen still or 
not. They walk carefully along the edge of the gorge. Finally, 
Aslan turns and disappears into the darkness. Lucy gasps, 
afraid that he’s fallen off the cliff, then follows him and 
discovers that he's turned into a narrow, down-sloping path. 
She claps her hands and plunges after him, causing some 
consternation in the rest of the group. Partway down, Edmund 
can see Aslan’s shadow; by the time they’re in the bottom of the 
gorge and the giant lion is daintily stepping across the river on 
rocks, Edmund can see him clearly. 
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Lucy’s faith is stronger than that of her siblings, but that doesn 
mean that she doesn't feel doubts—when Aslan’s actions don’t 
conform to what she imagined, she feels a flash of disappointment 
and fear. In addition to emphasizing the value of faith, the book also 
shows readers that faith is voluntary—Lucy must choose to believe 
in Aslan even when his actions don’t make sense to her. And his 
compassion and goodness become apparent when he freely imbues 
Lucy with the courage she needs to face the challenge ahead. 
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Lucy’s low status in the group, as the youngest sister, becomes 
apparent yet again as she struggles to wake her siblings and then to 
convince them to follow her. Yet again, Susan shows the least faith 
and Edmund shows the most—but even his remains tenuous and 
shaky as long as he cannot see Aslan for himself. Yet, despite 
evidence to the contrary, he chooses to believe, demonstrating the 
active and voluntary nature of belief. 


Peter, Susan, Trumpkin, and—to a lesser extent—Edmund want 
proof before they trust Aslan. Because faith and belief involve 
trusting what a person cannot necessarily see, or trusting in 
goodness and truth even when the world is falling apart, Aslan 
wants them to show faith in him before he gives them proof of his 
existence. The drama of this moment arises from the tension 
between faith and evidence. And once again, the book reminds 
readers that cooperation and compromise are well and good, but at 
the end of the day, sometimes obedience to a higher power (the 
High King, perhaps, or Aslan himself) becomes necessary. 
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Just as Aslan wanted her to do earlier, Lucy focuses on him (and 
exercises her faith) rather than paying attention to her siblings’ 
discontent. And when she follows the lion with single-minded 
attention, he leads her across the easiest path. The only hard part is 
having the faith to follow him into the dark, even when it looks like 
he’s fallen off the cliff. And the more miraculous and inerrant her 
navigation seems, the more her siblings believe that she’s receiving 
guidance. Importantly, Edmund believes in—and thus sees—Aslan 
first after Lucy. In the first book, he was the last sibling to reconcile 
himself to the great lion, and his change of heart here helps to 
complete the redemption of his character that began in that book. 
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By the time they start climbing back up the steep cliff on the far 
side, Peter can see Aslan, too; only Susan and Trumpkin can't. 
When Lucy finally reaches the plateau, she’s almost totally 
spent. The open ground slopes gently down to Aslan’s How just 
half a mile away. As they walk toward it, Susan apologizes ina 
chastened voice. She says that she has no excuse for distrusting 
Lucy. In fact, she knew deep down that Lucy was right. But she 
was too tired and anxious to get out of the woods to accept it. 
Now she worries about how disappointed Aslan must be. 


Aslan stops and turns back toward the children. Peter and 
Edmund rush to embrace him. He greets Peter as his “son” and 
congratulates Edmund on a job well done. Then he calls Susan 
forward in a powerful voice. He doesn’t chastise her for 
listening to her fears; instead, he breathes on her until she feels 
courageous and strong once more. Then he calls Trumpkin, the 
“little Dwarf” who doesn't believe in lions. Trumpkin, although 
clearly terrified, steps forward, and Aslan pounces on him, 
gently picking him up and tossing him into the air before placing 
him on his feet again. He asks Trumpkin if they will be friends. 
Through chattering teeth, Trumpkin says yes. 


Aslan tells Peter, Edmund, and Trumpkin to go to the mound 
and deal with the situation there. Lucy and Susan stay with 
Aslan, who shakes his mane and then lets out a roar which 
grows and grows until it seems to fill the entire world. Far away, 
iraz’s troops wake in fear and mothers clutch their babies. 
Every living animal stirs, and the nymphs and dryads wake up. 
nthe northern mountains, the giants pause. Then Lucy and 
Susan see a dark shadow converging on them from all 
directions: every tree in the country, in its human form, seems 
to be rushing toward Aslan. They crowd around and begin to 
dance. 


Lucy notices a young, very pretty, and very wild boy in the 
crowd. He seems ready to do absolutely anything. A lot of wild 
girls and an old, fat man on a donkey accompany him. He asks 
Aslan if it’s a “Romp, and Lucy has the impression that it is, 
even if she’s not exactly sure what the rules of a “romp” are. The 
fat man falls from the donkey and calls furiously for 
refreshments, and suddenly, there are vines everywhere, 
running along the ground, climbing up trees and legs and even 
into Lucy’s hair. The most delicious and juicy grapes Lucy has 
ever eaten grow on the vines, and everyone becomes stained 
and sticky as they eat the ripe fruits. Finally, everyone stops and 
turns towards Aslan. In the sudden calm, Lucy realizes that the 
boy and old man are Bacchus and Silenus. 
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Susan cannot see Aslan until they've finally reached their goal and 
can see Prince Caspian’s camp in the distance. Her confession to 
Lucy again reminds readers that faith is voluntary: a choice a person 
makes to accept a truth that they cannot see. Aslan won't force 
anyone to believe in him. And Susan, in fact, did the opposite, 
choosing to ignore what she knew to be true. And now she fears the 
consequences. 
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Because faith is voluntary, Aslan encourages and credits the boys 
for theirs but doesn’t punish Susan or Trumpkin for their doubts. His 
words to Susan oppose faith with fear rather than disbelief, 
suggesting that faith is a natural state for anyone who looks at the 
world around them, as long as they don't listen to their own worries 
and fears too much. And he gives Susan, as he did Lucy earlier, the 
renewed courage she needs to face coming events. And his kindness 
towards the terrified (and no longer doubting) Trumpkin reassures 
the Dwarf. The book links faith and courage through Aslan himself. 
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Aslan begins to do the work of restoring the world that Lucy earlier 
hoped for, but only after the children become fully involved in the 
fight for Narnia. He has the power to defeat evil, but he demands 
the participation of the people he serves, placing the responsibility 
for upholding the virtues of gyoodness—including honesty, courage, 
and selflessness—on their shoulders. Like faith, goodness requires an 
ongoing choice. 
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The Chronicles of Narnia include elements of Norse and Greek 
mythology, from mythical creatures like fauns, satyrs, and dryads to 
deities like Bacchus (the Greek god of wine and fertility) and Silenus 
(Bacchus’s foster father and the god of drunkenness). Bacchus and 
Silenus represent a wild, untamed force, filling the world with revelry 
that verges on violence and fertility that threatens to overwhelm the 
land and its people. Without Aslan’s guidance, the pair might 
constitute a threat, but in the hands of a just and wise deity, they 
contribute to the common good. 
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CHAPTER 12: SORCERY AND SUDDEN VENGEANCE 


When Trumpkin, Peter, and Edmund reach the entrance to the 
mound, two guard-badgers let them in. As Peter and Edmund 
follow their D.L.F. through the ancient tunnels, keenly aware of 
how much time has passed since their own time as rulers of 
Narnia. They hear voices arguing as they approach the council 
chamber so they pause outside the door. 


Trumpkin, Peter, and Edmund listen as Prince Caspian explains 
yet again why he didn’t blow the horn at sunrise; as soon as 
Trumpkin left, Miraz’s army attacked and Caspian blew the 
horn as soon as he safely could. Nikabrik angrily replies that 
he’s not likely to forget the attack, since the Dwarves under his 
command took the most punishment from it and one in five of 
them died. Trufflehunter chastises Nikabrik for acting as if no 
other group suffered casualties. Regardless, Nikabrik retorts, 
no magical help has appeared—no Aslan, no King Peter. 
Trufflehunter counsels patience; he believes King Peter will 
return. Nikabrik maintains that they've run out of time. They're 
low on food and morale is slipping. Finally, Prince Caspian 
interrupts their debate to ask what, exactly, Nikabrik wants to 
do and who, exactly, are the “friends” he’s brought into the 
council chamber. 


ikabrik defensively retorts that he should have as much right 
as anyone to invite his friends to join the cause and ignores 
Trufflehunter’s warning that he should be more respectful of 
the rightful king. Doctor Cornelius asks the newcomers to 
introduce themselves. One identifies herself as nothing more 
than a “poor old woman” who knows a little magic. The other, in 
a “dull, gray” voice, describes himself as “hunger” and “thirst” 
and swears that he never lets his quarry go; he can fast for a 
hundred years without dying and drink a river of blood without 


Caspian again asks to hear Nikabrik’s plan. 


Nikabrik points out how little anyone really knows about the 
ancient days of Narnia. The Old Narnian forces have tried one 
connection to the past—their bid (failed, in his opinion) to 
summon King Peter, Queen Susan, King Edmund, and Queen 
Lucy with the horn. Or Aslan, for that matter, who wasn’t even 
always very friendly towards Dwarves or animals like the 
wolves, as far as Nikabrik is concerned. And after showing up 
once in the old stories, he seems to have abandoned Narnia. 
But other ancient forces exist. The others remain silent for a 
long moment before Caspian asks who Nikabrik means. 
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bursting. He’s eager to take vengeance on the prince’s enemies. 
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The mound over the Stone Table has been built—and weathered 
with age—since the boys’ time in Narnia, and this offers readers a 
reminder not just of how long they've been gone but of how long the 
Telmarine forces have ruled in their turn and oppressed Narnia with 
their evil. 


Things have gone from bad to worse on the Narnian side in the few 
days since Nikabrik left, and every casualty compromises the army’s 
morale. Yet again, Nikabrik focuses only on what happens to the 
Dwarves instead of the Narnian cause. The fight for independence 
asks everyone to work together and to be willing to make sacrifices 
for the greater good, but Nikabrik’s single-minded focus on the 
Dwarves’—by extension, his—interests leads him down evil paths. In 
contrast, the book highlights Trufflehunter’s enduring and simple 
faith that Aslan will appear and make everything right. And because 
readers have already seen Aslan and the children arrive in Narnia, 
they know that he will soon be vindicated. 
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Nikabrik’s anger and defensiveness in this moment could point to 
some residual sense that what he’s about to suggest is wrong, but it 
could also indicate how deeply he feels wronged by not just the 
Telmarine enemy but also his Narnian allies. In either case, his self- 
centered attitude sees only the Dwarves’ sacrifices and no one 
else’s, betraying the same selfishness that the Telmarines have in 
their approach to ruling the country. And it’s very clear that his 
friends represent evil magic. But he hungers for the power he thinks 
they can give him. 
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Nikabrik’s version of history points out the struggles between good 
and evil that have happened in Narnia before—in The Lion, the 
Witch and the Wardrobe, Dwarves and wolves were the servants 
and enforcers of the White Witch’s evil empire. Nikabrik wants to 
restore a world of Dwarfish importance, not a world meant for the 
equal flourishing of all Narnians. He willfully ignores and downplays 
Aslan’s role in history in his bid to gain power for himself and his 
people. 
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ikabrik wants to call on the White Witch, believing that her 
power is the greatest Narnia has ever seen: she even killed 
Aslan. Trufflehunter protests that Aslan came back to life, but 
ikabrik doubts it. And even if he did, his power—and the 
power of the rulers he established—faded after a time, unlike 
the Witch, who ruled for a century. Caspian protests that the 
White Witch is the villain of her story. Perhaps she was, to 
humans, or the beavers, Nikabrik replies coldly. But she was very 
good to the Dwarves. And as a Dwarf, his allegiance lies first 
and foremost with his own people. He and the other Dwarves 
aren't afraid of the Witch, and he doesn’t much care about the 
rest of the Old Narnians, whom he feels have betrayed and 
abused his people during the war. He and his friends are ready 
to summon her then and there. 


Caspian shouts angrily at Nikabrik, whose grand plan for 
Narnian victory involves hags, werewolves, witches, and black 
sorcery. He and Trufflehunter attack Nikabrik and his friends 
before they can summon the White Witch, and Peter, Edmund, 
and Trumpkin rush into the room to help. The lamp is 
overturned and extinguished in the fray, and when the fighting 
stops and Edmund relights it, Nikabrik, the hag, and the were- 
wolf lie dead on the floor. 


Trumpkin introduces Peter to Caspian as the High King. Peter 
immediately promises to help Caspian claim his rightful place 
on the Narnian throne. He embraces Trufflehunter, praising the 
badger for his enduring belief. Caspian mourns Nikabrik’s 
death even though the Dwarf never seemed to get over his 
hatred of the Telmarine prince. He thinks Nikabrik’s suffering 
turned him sour and believes that he would have been a good, 
peaceful member of society if the Old Narnian forces had won 
quickly. Then Peter notices that Caspian has a bleeding bite 
wound. They dress it first, then find another room of the How 
to eat breakfast. It’s not the kind of meal any of them would 
prefer, but their hunger and fatigue make it delicious. 


CHAPTER 13: THE HIGH KING INCOMMAND 


After their breakfast, Peter tells Caspian that Aslan, Susan, and 
Lucy are nearby, but that Aslan will act in his own time. Until 
then, they must do the best they can on their own. He suggests 
that they challenge Miraz to single combat with Peter to decide 
the war. Caspian can’t represent his side because of his injury. 
Trufflehunter doubts that Miraz, who has the advantage, will 
accept. But even if he doesn't, Peter says, just asking about it 
will buy them some time. He asks if Doctor Cornelius has a pen 
and paper and prepares to dictate a letter to Miraz. 
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Evil powers have seduced Nikabrik, playing on his sense of grievance 
over the way the Telmarines oppressed and abused all Narnians, 
and also over the way Aslan and the Narnians mistreated (and still, 
in his opinion, take advantage of) the Dwarves. They hint to him 
that he can have enduring power, even though history clearly shows 
that no one’s power lasts forever, not even Aslan’s. After a time, evil 
finds a way back into the world and must be defeated once again. 
He wants power for himself and his people, and if Caspian won't 
protect the Dwarves’ interests adequately (in Nikabrik’s opinion) 
then he will take matters into his own hands. Essentially, Nikabrik 
challenges Caspian’s right to rule in this moment and seems about 
to stage a coup. 
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Aslan—and the goodness he represents—asserts his power over evil 
in this moment. Nikabrik and his friends, ready to call on evil power, 
think they have the upper hand, but they don’t know that Aslan’s 
friends stand outside the door ready to support the outnumbered 
Caspian and Trufflehunter. Aslan rewards their unwavering faith 
and their willingness to risk their lives for the collective Narnian 
cause. 
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Caspian shows his own capacity for forgiveness and gentleness 
traits he shares with Aslan) when he mourns the traitorous 
ikabrik’s death. He understands why circumstances might have 
inclined the Dwarf to lose faith in Aslan and the restoration of 
arnia, since the war has continued to test their faith and resolve. 
Goodness encourages faith without compulsion and readily turns 
the other cheek. Caspian’s words here show compassion for the 
untrusting Dwarf rather than a sense of superiority, and they offer 
further proof that he will be a just and good ruler for all of Narnia 
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The book clearly argues that while believing in Aslan is a good and 
necessary thing for Narnians, they still must act in their own 
interests rather than simply waiting for Aslan to save them. In this 
way, it yet again connects faith with service to the common good. 
And Peter immediately gets to model the kind of leadership worthy 
of the common good—which involves both courage and self- 
sacrifice—when he volunteers to risk his own life in single combat 
with Miraz to stop the general bloodshed on both sides of the war. 
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After a short pause to remember the flowery language he used 
to use in his royal letters during the Golden Age of Narnia, 
Peter begins. Identifying himself as High King of Narnia and the 
Lone Islands, he addresses his letter to Miraz, onetime Lord 
Protector and now alleged king of Narnia. In order to prevent 
further bloodshed, the letter says, Peter offers to fight Miraz to 
prove Caspian is the rightful king. The fight will also prove that 

iraz himself is guilty of treachery, first in withholding the 
throne from Caspian and second in the “most abhominable [...] 
bloody, and unnatural murder” of Caspian’s father (he insists on 
the “h” in abhominable). Then, he gives Edmund authority to 
arrange the details of the challenge if Miraz accepts. He 
decides that Wimbleweather and Glenstorm will go with 
Edmund to deliver the challenge. 


About an hour later, the Telmarine lords Glozelle and lord 
Sopespian notice the Old Narnians’ approach. They recognize 
the centaur and the giant, but not the boy. Noting the defiant 
look on his face and the fine armor he wears, they guess 
Edmund comes to issue a challenge. Miraz would be foolish to 
accept it, since his army holds the advantage, but Glozelle 
suggests that if he can be goaded into accepting, he and 
Sopespian might be able to use that to their advantage. 


When Glozelle and Sopespian reach Miraz’s tent, they find him 
inside, furning over the letter. Glozelle and Sopespian heavily 
insinuate that many knights would be afraid to face Edmund, 
much less his brother Peter. They thus goad Miraz with the 
implication that they will think of him as a coward (and possibly 
tell others) if he refuses. Thoroughly offended, Miraz declares 
he will accept the challenge, even though he had planned to 
refuse it, since (as everyone knows) the Telmarine army has the 
advantage. Glozelle and Sopespian smile as Miraz rushes from 
the tent to shout his acceptance to Edmund. 


After hearing that Miraz has accepted Peter’s challenge, a great 
commotion breaks out among the forces at Aslan’s How. The 
Old Narnians must select three field marshals to referee the 
combat. The oldest of the Three Bulgy Bears reminds High 
King Peter that in the old days, the bears had a longstanding 
right to supply a marshal of the lists for tournaments and 
combat. Trumpkin worries that the “good creature’ will no 
doubt embarrass them by falling asleep or sucking his 
paws—he’s sucking them at the very moment, in fact!—but 
Peter cannot ignore the traditional right. 
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The longer the children remain in Narnia, the more they remember 
their past selves’ royalty. This hints at the voluntary nature of faith, 
which requires a believer to continually choose to follow his or her 
beliefs. Likewise, the longer they act like kings and queens, the more 
Peter and his siblings feel like kings and queens. Peter stresses the 
word “abhominable’ with an h, contrary to its modern English 
spelling, “abominable” because the “h” points to one of the word’s 
roots, “hominum” or the Latin word for “man.” He stresses the 
inhumanity of Miraz’s abominable actions, suggesting that he’s not 
worthy of leading his own fellow humans, much less Narnia as a 
whole. And it points to the Chronicles of Narnia’s larger claim that 
one’s actions and character make one a “person,” not one’s 
species—thus, talking animals with courage and dignity are more 
humane and more human than the power-hungry and cruel Miraz. 
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Thus far, readers have only met Miraz and Caspian as 
representatives of the Telmarine race. And while readers may have 
developed a strong sense that Caspian isn’t a typical Telmarine, the 
introduction of Glozelle and Sopespian confirms this beyond all 
doubt. Like their leader, they are selfish and power hungry, willing to 
do anything—even help their enemies kill their own king—to get it. 
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Glozelle and Sopespian goad Miraz into foolishly accepting the 
challenge by playing to his vanity. While he thinks he’s defending his 
courage and demonstrating fearlessness, Miraz really seems to be 
afraid of any challenges to his power, whether they come from 
inside or outside his own society. Having his people think hima 
coward would impact his ability to rule them through fear. In the 
end, he cares about no one and nothing but himself. 
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For Narnia to be restored, it must become a country for all its 
inhabitants once again, and that means that everyone must be 
included, as Peter’s actions in this moment insist. Nikabrik’s attempt 
to restore the rights of the Dwarves, even at the expense of others, 
has just been punished with his death. Peter won't go down the 
same road. If the bears have a right to participate as marshals of the 
field, then he will support that right, no matter how silly it might 
make the Narnians look to the Telmarines. 
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Reepicheep asks to be selected as one of the marshals, pointing 
out that the mice were offended that their trumpeter—the only 
one in the army—wasn't included in the parlay group. 
Wimbleweather breaks out in a loud guffaw but gets ahold of 
himself before Reepicheep can figure out where the noise (so 
far above his head it sounded like thunder) came from. Peter 
appreciates Reepicheep’s request but declines to honor it, on 
the grounds that some humans, maybe even Miraz, fear mice 
and the Old Narnians can’t risk the Telmarines claiming they 
cheated in the fight. In the end, he selects Wimbleweather and 
Glenstorm to represent the Old Narnian side again, in addition 
to the bear. As he and Edmund walk off to finish preparations, 
Edmund asks if Peter really can win. That, Peter replies, is what 
he plans to find out when he faces Miraz. 


CHAPTER 14: HOW ALL WERE VERY BUSY 


The hour appointed for combat arrives. The field marshals are 
Glozelle, Sopespian, and one more Telmarine lord on Miraz’s 
side; Wimbleweather, Glenstorm, and the eldest Bulgy Bear on 
Peter’s. Peter shakes hands with Edmund and Doctor 
Cornelius, then enters the lists (a field for fighting). Trumpkin 
wishes that Aslan had showed up before it came to this, and 
Trufflehunter agrees—but then points out the thousands of 
dryads and silvans whom Aslan awakened and who surge 
toward the challenge field. In the center of the lists, Peter and 
Miraz bow to each other and briefly speak, although no one can 
hear their words. Then their swords flash in the sunlight and 
both sides break into cheers. Peter gains the early advantage, 
but Miraz soon rebounds and begins to use his superior height 
and weight to gain the upper hand. 


After their initially fierce volleys, a winded Peter and Miraz 
both fall back momentarily before resuming their fight, but 
more carefully this time. Each tests the other’s defenses and 
weaknesses. Peter draws first blood, but it soon becomes 
apparent that his left arm—his shield arm—is injured and 
hanging uselessly at his side. After a little while longer, Miraz 
and Peter agree to a rest, allowing Edmund and Doctor 
Cornelius to bind Peter’s sprained wrist. Peter confesses that 
he only has one shot at winning: outlasting Miraz until the older 
man tires. But he’s not hopeful on this count, and just before 
the fight resumes, he asks Edmund to give their family (and 
Trumpkin) his love if he dies. 
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As the tiniest of the Narnians—but also one of the 
bravest—Reepicheep proves that good things come in small 
packages, and that courage has more to do with trust and faith—in 
one’s own abilities, in the eventual triumph of good over evil, in the 
power of Aslan and all that he represents—than in brute strength 
and size. Peter gently denies Reepicheep’s request, letting him down 
in away that soothes any wounded pride the mouse might feel; he 
thus demonstrates how good leadership entails seeing and honoring 
the value in all of one’s supporters, something Caspian will be wise 
to learn. This lesson contrasts with the evident frustration of 
Glozelle and Sopespian, who become traitorous when their leader, 
Miraz, fails to recognize their contributions adequately. 
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Although Aslan has returned and reawakened the reinforcements 
that will help the Narnian Army win the war, he does so late enough 
that Peter must still demonstrate his courage and selflessness by 
challenging Miraz to single combat. In doing so he shows his own 
virtuousness, but he also models how humans should rule Narnia: 
with more concern for the common good than for their own safety 
and wellbeing. Importantly, Peter models complete selflessness in 
this regard: he’s not fighting for his own throne—he’s fighting for 
Caspian’s. And he has a whole other life in England that he could 
potentially lose. 
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Although readers can feel confident that good will prevail in the end, 
the evenly matched battle between Peter and Miraz shows that 
neither the world nor Aslan guarantees this triumph.. It requires 
work, danger, and persistence for good to prevail—and Peter says 
outright that the only way for good to ultimately prevail is to 
patiently outlast evil. In a way, the hiding Narnians have been doing 
just that for all these years, and they are about to receive their well- 
deserved reward. 
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But with his shield arm back in play, Peter does surprisingly well 
in the next round. He seems to play a game of tag with Miraz, 
dancing ever out of his reach and forcing him to follow him 
around the ring. The Telmarines begin to jeer and heckle Peter 
for “dancing,” but Edmund knows that his brother won't heed 
them. Then, Miraz lands a heavy blow on Peter’s helmet and 
Peter stumbles. But before Miraz can strike a fatal blow, Peter 
grabs Miraz’s arm, uses it as leverage to regain his feet, and 
rejoins the fight. Miraz grows angry and the fighting grows 
fiercer. 


Then, suddenly, Miraz trips and falls facedown to the ground. 
Peter stands back and chivalrously waits for Miraz to regain his 
feet—but Glozelle and Sopespian don't. They instantly rush into 
the ring claiming that Peter has stabbed Miraz in the back. 
Peter shouts to the Old Narnians for backup and, as Glozelle 
stabs Miraz deeply and fatally in the back, the Telmarines and 
Old Narnian forces spring into all-out battle. Reepicheep and 
the mice fight as bravely as anyone, skewering Telmarine 
soldiers’ feet and killing those who fall. Then the Telmarine 
forces retreat, shrieking “The Wood!” The awakened trees 
plunge into the fray like a rising tempest. The remnants of the 
Telmarine army retreat in disorder toward Beruna. But when 
they arrive at the river, they find the bridge gone. 


To understand what happened to the bridge, the story turns 
back to earlier in the day. After letting Susan and Lucy sleep for 
a few hours, Aslan wakes them up with the promise that they 
will “make holiday” together with Bacchus, Silenus, and the 
Maenads (Bacchus’s troupe of wild girls) remain. The girls climb 
onto Aslan’s back for a ride around Narnia. They start at the 
bridge, where Bacchus’s grapevines squeeze the bridge into 
dust, freeing the giant, bearded river-god whom the bridge has 
imprisoned for generations. 


In the nearby town, people flee in terror at the company’s 
approach. They liberate a little girl named Gwendolen from her 
strict and mean teacher, Miss Prizzle, who screams and flees 
when she sees Aslan. Most of her class follows her, but 
Gwendolen begs to join Aslan, and he welcomes her. Then, in 
the countryside, Bacchus turns an old man who is cruelly 
beating a boy into a tree and the boy joins them. Near 
Beaversdam, they find a school where a tired teacher faces a 
roomful of pig-like little boys. She’s reluctant to abandon her 
post, but when the boys flee, she happily joins the group. 
Legends say the boys were never seen again, but that a group 
of very fine pigs lived in the area ever afterward. 
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Peter puts his plan of outlasting Miraz into immediate action as he 
dances around the ring and works to turn the older, larger man’s size 
and strength against him. The Telmarines jeer, but Peter knows 
better than to let their taunts bait him. The forces of good must 
keep themselves focused on what they stand for to achieve their 
goal—in this case, a Narnia free of human oppression where all 
magical creatures (and all virtuous humans) will flourish. 


When Miraz falls—a lucky break for Peter—his own people turn on 
him. His cruel, selfish, and power-hungry form of monarchy has 
turned on him; his nobles are just as cruel and power hungry as he 
is. They take advantage of him and show him even less respect than 
Peter, his adversary, does. Glozelle and Sopespian’s betrayal also 
puts the Telmarines in breach of the rules of combat, which places 
the outcome of the fight on the two people in the ring alone and 
allows the Narnians—including the newly reawakened dryad 
giants—to attack. 
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Importantly, Aslan didn't intervene in Narnian affairs until he was 
called by someone who believed in him and his power—Caspian. 
The fact that it was a Telmarine human who called him shows that 
the next Narnian Golden Age will be different from the last. But it 
begins with erasing the signs and symbols of Telmarine oppression, 
including the bridges and other structures they built to try to 
contain the Narnian nature they experienced as a threat to their 
power. 
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The Telmarines fear nature (such as Bacchus’s unstoppable vives) 
and talking animals (like Aslan) because they have been taught that 
they can only be safe in dominion over nature and magic (and even 
other humans), not in cooperation with them. Aslan turns that false 
belief on its head, gathering followers with gentleness and affection. 
And although Gwendolen at first seems to reinforce the connection 
the book has repeatedly made between youth and faith, some 
adults can see the truth, too. As Aslan parades through the 
countryside, he easily and peacefully divides the Telmarines who 
will fit in the new Narnia (the believers and the followers) from those 
who will need to be removed. 
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Near Beaversdam, they find a sad little girl worrying about her 
dying aunt. Aslan goes to the door of the aunt's cottage, tossing 
it from its foundations when he can’t fit inside. A little old 
woman (who looks like she may have some Dwarf blood in her 
ancestry) lies in bed. She instantly and joyfully recognizes 
Aslan. As he speaks to her, the color and life return to her face 
and soon, she’s sitting up and asking for breakfast. Bacchus dips 
pitcher into her well and hands it to her, and she discovers, 
much to her surprise, that it’s filled with rich wine instead of 
water. Lucy and Susan yield their places on Aslan’s back to the 
old woman, and the troupe dances all the way back to where 
Miraz’s army has surrendered to Peter’s. The old woman slips 
from Aslan’s back and runs to embrace Caspian—she is his 
faithful old Nurse. 
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CHAPTER 15: ASLAN MAKES A DOOR IN THE AIR 


At the sight of Aslan, the Telmarine soldiers turn pale. The 
Dwarves’ mouths hang open and a few of Nikabrik’s friends 
edge away. The talking beasts press forward and greet Aslan 
with adoration and delight. Peter forces his way forward and 
presents Caspian, who kisses Aslan’s paw. In answer to Aslan’s 
question, he confesses he’s not sure if he's ready to rule Narnia, 
since he’s still “only a kid, but Aslan takes his humility as a 
promising sign. Overestimating his own capacities would be a 
sure indication that Caspian wasn't, in fact, ready. 


Then the mice approach Aslan, bearing a grievously wounded 
Reepicheep on a stretcher. Lucy who anoints each wound with 
a drop of her cordial and the gallant mouse springs back to his 
feet and bows to Aslan. Suddenly realizing his tail is gone, 
sputters, then begs the lion or Lucy to fix it, because a tail is 
“the honor and glory of a Mouse.’ Aslan replies that he 
sometimes finds Reepicheep too mindful of his honor. 
Reepicheep answers that a mouse’s very small size necessitates 
a special care over one’s dignity. Aslan only relents after he 
realizes that the rest of the mice plan to cut off their own tails 
to spare Reepicheep shame. Aslan remembers how other, 
ancient mice gnawed through the ropes that bound him to the 
Stone Table. For their help, he granted Narnian mice the ability 
to speak. Now, causes their descendant Reepicheep’s tail to 
regrow. 
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Aslan exhibits tenderness on his “holiday” through the countryside, 
but he also demonstrates his power, like when he effortlessly tosses 
the cottage to the wind. He comes to restore Narnia, but restoring 
good where evil has reigned for so long requires breaking some 
things, despite the gentleness of the revolution. When Bacchus dips 
his pitcher into the well and brings the old woman rich wine, this 
recalls the story of Jesus Christ’s first miracle in the Christian Bible, 
where he turned water into wine at a wedding (John 2:1-11). It also 
suggests the Christian communion, in which believers share bread 
and wine in memory of Jesus’s death and resurrection, and also as 
an important act of community. 
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Having sorted the countryside into believers and unbelievers, Aslan 
returns to the field and shows himself to his most faithful followers, 
the Old Narnians who not only kept the faith but also risked their 
lives to restore Aslan’s country. Their courage and self-sacrifice 
stands in stark contrast to Telmarine selfishness and oppression, 
and Caspian shows himself to be a worthy king of the renewed 
Narnia when he humbly confesses his inexperience. Guided by 
Aslan, the book suggests, he will make a king at least as excellent as 
High King Peter once was. 
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Despite—or because of—his tiny size, Reepicheep showed 
extraordinary courage in the war against the Telmarines, and it’s 
clear he was willing to lay down his life for their cause. But this 
doesn’t make Reepicheep perfect, and Aslan gently chides him for 
his excessive pride. As a divine figure, Aslan cares about the virtue of 
his subjects as well as their safety and flourishing. But, when the 
rest of the mice show their loyalty and devotion to Reepicheep’s 
gallant leadership, he relents and performs a small miracle for the 
tiny creature. This miracle points back to the earlier book and 
Aslan’s own miraculous resurrection, further cementing his role as a 
Christ figure in the world of Narnia and suggesting that his presence 
there now ushers in a new Golden Age. 
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Aslan commands Peter to bestow the Knighthood of the Order 
of the Lion on Caspian, who immediately makes Trufflehunter, 
Trumpkin, and Reepicheep knights of the order, too. Then 
Caspian names Doctor Cornelius as his Lord Chancellor and 
the Bulgy Bear as official Marshal of the Lists. The Old 
Narnians confine the captured Telmarine soldiers in Beruna. 
The Narnian forces gather for a massive celebration bonfire 
and feast which stretches late into the night, filled with good 
food and rich wine courtesy of Bacchus, Silenus, and the 
Maenads. Long after the stars come out, the last Narnians drift 
contentedly off to sleep. 


The next day, animal messengers race across Narnia. They 
announce that Caspian is now king, and that Narnia again 
belongs to talking beasts and magical creatures. Anyone who 
wants to stay will be welcome. Anyone who doesn't, can come 
to the Ford of Beruna in five days’ time, and Aslan will give them 
anew home. Some people greet the news with delight, others 
with fear. But still, on the appointed day, many show up. They 
find an empty doorframe made of stakes, surrounded by Aslan, 
Peter, Caspian, Susan, Edmund, Lucy, Trumpkin, Trufflehunter, 
Lord Cornelius, Glenstorm, Reepicheep, and others. Everyone 
wears grand silks and jeweled armor and jewelry taken from 
Miraz’s storerooms. The rest of the Old Narnians look on. 


Aslan tells the Telmarines he will send them back to their own 
world—the world they came from even before they lived in 
Telmar—which they no longer remember. Half of the 
Telmarines greet this news with fear, thinking he means to 
slaughter them; half feel relief that they come from a better 
place than this world, with its “queer, nasty, unnatural 
creatures.” Aslan explains that the Telmarines descend from a 
band of shipwrecked pirates who took over an island in Earth’s 
South Sea. During one of their frequent squabbles, six pirates 
and their indigenous wives fled into a mountain cave where 
they stumbled into one of the once-common cracks between 
worlds. These 12 landed in barren Telmar, and their 
descendants grew into a proud and fierce people there. Many 
years later, after a famine, they invaded and conquered Narnia. 
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The Narnians’ celebrations show that goodness, righteousness, and 
order have finally been restored to Narnia, and the incredible feast 
which the gods of fertility and merriment make for the forces 
foreshadows how Narnia will flourish under Caspian’s capable rule. 
And his rule will be so good, in part, because he has no desire to 
hoard power for himself—instead, he surrounds himself with wise 
counselors, advisors, and friends. 
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Aslan has restored order in Narnia, a land he wants humans to rule 
but not to oppress or control. Only those Telmarines willing to live in 
the new world can stay, as those who will resent the changes may 
poison the new peace. And while Aslan shows himself and the 
representatives of true Narnia in splendor by the door, they offer no 
challenge to the departing Telmarines, content to forgive the abuses 
of the past and let them go in peace. 
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The Telmarines’ reaction to the offer of repatriation—they return to 
their true homeland—demonstrates the flaws that made them rule 
Narnia badly: some of them exhibit a lack of faith and trust in Aslan, 
while the rest show arrogance, pride, and self-interest. They believe 
themselves to be superior to the Narnian creatures, and therefore 
they ruled them abusively. The Telmarines’ history on Earth—and 
now readers can note that their name, literally means “distant 
sailors” (combining the Greek root tel-, or “far”, with 
“marine’)—mirrors and foreshadows their history in Narnia, which is 
one of violence, abuse, and oppression. Only those who have 
listened to and decided to stay in Narnia under Aslan’s rule seem 
destined to break the cycle of violence. 
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Caspian says he wishes he came from more honorable lineage 
after hearing the story, but Aslan reminds him that he descends 
from Lord Adam and Lady Eve and that alone is honor enough. 
After along pause, a brave Telmarine steps forward and 
volunteers to be the first through the door. Aslan replies that 
his bravery means that magic is on him, and he will have a good 
future in his new home. Then Aslan breathes on the man and 
sends him through the door. Everyone watches as he steps 
through the frame and vanishes. The Telmarines begin to wail; 
some of them demand that the Narnians send some of their 
own people through to prove that it’s safe. 


Reepicheep volunteers, but Aslan holds him back. Peter turns 
to Edmund and Lucy and says, “Our time’s up.” To the younger 
siblings’ surprise, Susan leads them back to the trees, where 
their school clothes and other belongings wait in bundles. 
Earlier that morning, Peter and Susan had a long talk with 
Aslan, who told them (among other things) that it was time for 
them to go home and that Peter and Susan will never return to 

arnia. They’re too old now. Lucy feels bad about this horrible 
luck, but Peter replies that it doesn’t feel as devastating as she 
might think. When she’s older, she'll understand. 


When Peter, Susan, Edmund and Lucy return to the glade, their 
royal garments exchanged for rumpled school clothes, some of 
the Telmarines jeer. But the other creatures bow and bid them 
fond and tearful farewells. Caspian tries to return the horn to 
Susan, but she refuses. Susan puts her hands on Peter’s 
shoulders, Lucy and Edmund do the same behind her, and the 
Telmarines join the chain behind the children. In a long line, 
they all walk through the door. As they do, Narnia fades out and 
the train station fades in. Although it feels a little flat and 
dreary after Narnia, the familiarity of England comforts the 
children. Peter remarks on what a nice time they had, and 
Edmund realizes he left his new flashlight in Narnia. 
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Caspian laments his violent ancestors, but Aslan reminds him that 
humans inherit an equal capacity for good and evil from their 
original ancestors, Adam and Eve, whom God cast out from the 
Garden of Eden for disobedience but whose human race God 
blessed throughout history (according to Christian theology). And 
because humans can be good or bad, faith and virtue become active 
choices a person must make, not passive values they inherit. And 
the Telmarines’ inability to trust Aslan mirrors their own flaws. They 
fear him because they themselves are untrustworthy. Unused to 
honesty and truth, they do not know how to handle it. 


Although it’s clear that all four of the children—especially 
Lucy—might like to stay in Narnia, Aslan has different plans for 
them. And they model the self-sacrifice and honor of good leaders 
when they follow his commands without complaint. Narnia is no 
longer theirs to rule: it is now Caspian’s. And their continued 
presence will unbalance the natural hierarchy. 
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The defeated Telmarines continue to show their lack of respect for 
others by making fun of the kings and queens of Narnia—although 
they may not look like much in their Earth clothes, their actions in 
the preceding days should have been more than enough to prove 
their courage and dignity. But the children refuse to sink to the 
Telmarines’ level, and they ignore the noise. Instead, they lead the 
Telmarines by their own example out of Narnia and back toward 
Earth, thus proving that English schoolchildren can have the full 
dignity and power of kings and queens if they always and 
everywhere trust in Aslan and follow his guidance. 
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